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Studebaker Commander 4-door sedan 


This Studebakers “next look’ is a years-ahead look ! 


IVE your new-car money an opportunity to 
buy you the utmost in value this time. 


Stop in and drive this low, long, alluring 1950 


Studebaker. 


It’s the ‘‘next look” as well as the 


tially keep down your outgo for gas and repairs. 
This is the brand-new kind of motoring 
that everyone is entitled to from now on. 


Step into a showroom and see the low-price 


“next ride” in cars—originated by Studebaker. 

This aerodynamic 1950 Studebaker’s styling 
compliments your liking for distinction—but you 
pay no premium for the never-ending pride of 
driving this thrill car. 


Champion and value-packed Commander sedans, 
coupes, convertibles—the special extra-long- 
wheelbase Studebaker Land Cruiser sedan. 


NEW 1950 STUDEBAKER 


The trim, sleek Studebaker design and the 
sound, solid Studebaker craftsmanship substan- 


Rich nylon seat upholstery gives a 
distinctive charm to the interiors of 
the Studebaker regal de luxe Com- 
manders and the special long-wheel- 
base Land Cruiser. Appointments 
of exclusive ‘‘next look” smartness. 


Rough going? Not for a Studebaker! 
Every ride in a 1950 Studebaker is 
a relaxing, restful, cushioned ride. 
Balanced design and a new kind of 
coil spring front suspension serve 
to suppress jouncing and jolting. 


Americas most distinctive car 


White sidewall tires and wheel discs optional at extra cost 


e “ « 


Youngsters lovethose big windows! 
And grown-ups do, too. Huge areas 
of glass give everyone a panoramic 
outlook on the passing scene. Stu- 
debaker extra vision all around is ex- 
tra assurance of extra safe driving. 





Studebaker craftsmanship begins 
early! Many fathers at Studebaker 
school their sons to work with or 
succeed them. No wonder Stude- 
baker cars stand up for years! 

Studebaker Corp'n, South Bend 27,Indiana, U.S.A 

















Shortage of profits today 


means shortage of food tomorrow 


TIN ENGLAND, profits have been taxed and 
I attacked for years or drained away from 
business in so-called benefits, instead of being 
left in the business for re-investment. The busi- 
fess earned the money but couldn’t keep it for 
new machines—the tax collector got there first. 


Result is that today English business does not 
have the machines to produce efficiently enough 
to trade with the world for England’s needs. 
That’s why the English working man scarcely has 
enough to eat—he may work hard, but he hasn’t 


the modern machines with which to produce a 
high standard of living. He ate his cake years 
ago in “benefits”; he can’t have it today, too. 


The same vicious philosophy is being preached 
in America—take the profits of business and 
give them away. The worst sufferer here, as in 
England, would be the working man. The only 
security for your tomorrow’s standard of living 
is profits today plowed back into business. You 
can’t eat cake and have it, too, in America any 


more than they found they could in England. 


: = . 
a Rig WARNER 


SWASEY 
Cleveland 
Machine Tools 
Textile 
Machinery 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 








News within the News _—__ 


SHIFT TO RIGHT IN BRITAIN?—It’s not very likely, according to U.S. News & 
World Report's associate editor in London. Charles H. Kline, recently back 
for a visit after two years of reporting from Britain, tells in this interview 
how the British feel about their welfare state, their austerity and their com- 
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DOLLAR‘S BUYING POWER.......... P. 11 
Your dollars are dropping steadily in 
value over the long run. The prewar 
1939 dollar, for example, would have 
bought $1.94 worth of goods back in 
1900. Now it’s worth just under 60 
cents. By the year 2000, at the same 
rate of decline, it will be worth only 18 
cents. To show what that means for 
buying power, if building costs continue 
rising at the present rate, a $10,000 
prewar house will cost about $70,000. 


HOW CONGRESS LIVES............P. 13 
How Congressmen fare and what it costs 
them is shown in this article. First, there 
are campaign expenses, sometimes taking 
half of a member’s earnings or more. But 
there are also numerous benefits: free 
travel, postage, office help, retirement 
pensions and a few relatives on the pay 
roll. Over all, Congress is a 62-million- 
dollar business, with 12,000 employes. 


BILLIONS FOR BUSINESS..............P. 16 
Businessmen are to find that, under Mr. 
Truman’s new budget, the steady flow of 
billions in Government orders will con- 
tinue at about the same level for the com- 
ing 18 months at least. But there will be 
a shift toward more spending with heavy 
industry. Here is an analysis, industry 
by industry, of how your business prob- 
ably will fare. 


AMERICAN AID TO BE CUT..........P. 18 
Dollars for aid abroad are to be cut at 
least a fourth in the fiscal year ahead. 
That’s Mr. Truman’s proposal. Congress 
may slash further. Experts think amounts 
asked by the President would just main- 
tain nations’ living standards, less would 
mean even tighter belts. 
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WHO ARE THE POOR?................P. 20 
One tamily of every four in booming 
postwar U.S. still is living on less than 
$2,000 a year. Nearly half of those fam- 
ilies get under $1,000 yearly. That’s in 
the face of rising incomes that bring the 
family average to about $4,000 a year. 
This article tells who and where the 
poorer one fourth are. 


U.S.—GOOD NEIGHBOR TO ASIA P. 21 
The Japan-Okinawa-Philippines line is 
the one U.S. is to defend. Beyond that, 
Uncle Sam is ready to give friendly help 
to peoples who ask for it and show the 
ability to use it effectively. This is the 
policy for Asia now made public for the 
State Department by Secretary Dean 
Acheson. - 
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One finger aworks all this 


WIRL your Bell telephone dial and a maze 

of apparatus like this goes into action in 
the central office — puts your call through 
quickly, surely. 

Making and installing such complex apparatus 
—as well as producing telephones, cables and 
thousands of other kinds of equipment used 
in your service—is Western Electric’s job as 
manufacturing unit of the Bell System. For 68 
years, we’ve made good equipment that serves 
long and faithfully—with a minimum of upkeep. 





It makes possible the familiar miracle of clear, 
dependable, low cost telephone service — the 
kind you want and get. 


e As members of the Bell System, Western 
Electric people who make telephone equipment 
work toward the same goal as Bell Laboratories 
scientists who design it and Bell Telephone 
company people who operate it. Our common 
goal is the finest service for you at the lowest 
possible cost. 


A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 











In thousands of business offices, 
you'll find one National Accounting 
Machine and one operator handling 
all accounting work: accounts 
receivable, accounts payable, cost 
records, sales analysis, commission 
Statements, stock records, general 
ledger, property accounting, expense 
distribution, government reports — 
and payroll! 

And many large concerns use bat- 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 






teries of these machines, assigning 
several to a specific type of work. 
Serving both large and small con- 
cerns, this most flexible of all ac- 
counting machines often repays the 
entire investment within one year. 
This is but one of the complete 
National line. Ask your nearby 
National representative to show you 
the savings you can expect from a 
National Mechanized System. 
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"Certainly saves us 
money by handling 





*Get this FREE 20- 
page booklet, How 
to Save Money on 
Your Accounting, 
from your local 
National representa- 
tive, or write to 

The National Cash 
Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


CASH REGISTERS s ADDING MACHINES — 
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Less than 5 years after the end of war to save the world: 

China, saved from Japan by U.S., is won now by Russia. 

Japan, destroyed by U.S., is being rebuilt by U.S.--as an ally. 

Russia, the wartime ally, is gobbling up big chunks of China. China, 
saved at the cost of war, is lost in peace without a struggle. 

Germany, the big enemy, is to be built into the big ally. 

It's a strange and complicated world. It's not a world that U.S. finds easy 
to guide toward the ways it likes. U.S., instead, may start soon to 43t a 
little disillusioned, to wonder if it really does know all the answers. 


It costs a lot to be a "big shot” in this world, too. 

U.S. debt, heading for 264 billion dollars, is to be at a record high, 
excluding a wartime period when Treasury had billions of surplus cash. 

Debt rise of 11 billions in 2 years is to be a record for peace.: Debt, in 
21 past years, will have risen in 19--up 252 billions. Surpluses in 2 years 
totaled 9 billions. The surpluses proved fleeting, debt rises persistent. 

The trend is dangerous any way you look at it. Debt shooting up in a time 
of near-record prosperity, in a time of very high taxation. 


What it all suggests apparently is this: 

U.S. ideas are a little too much for its pocketbook, quite a little. 

Military: 13.5 billions. Foreign aid: 4.7 billions. That's 18.2 billions. 

Veterans: 6 billions after a big drop. Interest: 5.6 billions. Welfare: 
2.7 billions, with most Social Security self-supporting now. Public works: 2.2 
billions developing resources. Agriculture: 2.2 billions. 

There's nearly 37 billions for just a few big items. Add the rest and it 
goes to 42.4 billions. Income: 37.3 billions from present high taxes. 

Something, sooner or later, is going to have to give. That something, very 
probably, is to be the U.S. idea that it can underwrite the world. 











Europe, in on the ground floor, is down for more billions. 

Asia, late in developing a Communist scare, gets what's left. China is 
crossed off. India can try for loans. Indonesia can, too. Korea gets some. 
Philippines will get some more dollars. 

U.S., pouring out the cash in Europe, now tells Asia that the Lord helps 
those who help themselves. In other words: U.S. is at the bottom of the barrel 
of cash and military power. So: Just part of the world can be saved, not all. 
There aren't billions enough to spread over the whole outside world while U.S. 
tries, at the same time, to give everybody at home everything he wants. 

Western Europe had better get set for some of the advice that U.S. is 
giving to Asia. The trend is to be toward more advice, fewer gifts of billions. 











When Congress tries its budget cutting this year: 

Defense will not be trimmed. Military aid abroad goes up. Civilian aid, 
cut sharply by Mr. Truman, might be cut 500 millions more. Aid to education, in 
the budget for 320 millions, probably will not be voted. Veteran benefits, 
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however, are down for an 800-million cut that may not materialize. Farm aid is 
budgeted 600 millions lower, and good crops might send it higher. Postage, 
budgeted at 400 millions more through rate increase, will not produce that much, 
Qld-age insurance expansion is not to affect the budget. 
On balance, budget of 42.4 billions is about where it will end. 








Over the longer range: Defense eventually may get. down to 11 billions. 
Veterans' benefits might level off at 4 billions, barring a bonus, pensions. 
Foreign aid at 2 billions, mostly military, is in sight. Farm aid may be cut 
another 500 millions sometime. Public works, though, will rise. 

Net saving in sight: 5 to 6 billions. Budget then: 36 to 37 billions. 

Income from present taxes: 37.3 billions at present high income level. 

There is a long-range chance of a budget in balance during good times. 
There is not any sign that debt, rising now, will decline substantially later. 
There is every prospect that, if times should get hard, outgo would rise, income 
decline and debt, already immense, would move still higher. 














Tax increase on corporations, desired by Mr. Truman, is improbable now. 

Excises are due for selective cuts. 

Loophole closing will be talked, maybe not pressed hard. Oil, mining, 
timber industries probably will not have depletion allowances limited. Estate 
and gift taxes probably won't have community-property principle removed. Tax 
enforcement, more money for revenue agents, will be stepped up. 

Tax problem is a stubborn one. Pressure is great against tax increases. 
Pressure is great, too, for tax cuts. Tax incentives, promised by Mr. Truman, 
cost money. Yet the need is for more money, not less. 

Nobody really seems to have the answer to the budget problem. 

















New tax on pay rolls for health insurance, requested, won't be voted. 

Pay-roll tax for old-age insurance, now a $45 maximum each on employer and 
on employe, will not go to a $72 maximum. Mr. Truman wants $4,800 of income 
covered, against $3,000 now. Tax may later go to $54 on $3,600 maximum income. 

Tax rise to 2 per cent each on worker and employer to support old-age 
insurance isn't likely to come Jan. 1, 1951, as requested. It comes in 1952. 





Bank accounts, insured up to $5,000 now, will be insured up to $10,000 
soon. Congress is set to vote that. Building and loan limit stays at $5,000. 

A bank for housing co-operatives, proposed, is about a 50-50 prospect, no 
more. Loans up to a 2=billion total would go to unions, universities, lodges, 
other organizations interested in housing on a co-operative basis. 

Federal scholarships for nonveterans, to be asked, won't be voted now. 
Idea is for 400,000 scholarships to high-school students. Cost: 300 millions. 

Medical schools are to come under increasing pressure to step up their 
enrollment. Government is getting interested in the physician supply. Physi- 
cians in training are fewer than 40 years ago, because of restrictions on 
training. Applied for training in 1949 term: 25,000. Accepted: 6,387. Idea is 
to give federal subsidies to new schools, if old don't expand training programs. 

















Business is running according to schedule, with this outlook: 

First quarter, 1950: Outlook good. 

Second quarter: Outlook seems good, but with some midyear slowing. 

Third quarter: Vacation let down early. After that some argument. Odds 
are on the side of good business through much of the second half. 

Widely held business view, though, is that building will slow, demand for 
new cars slow, exports slump, industrial investment keep headed down during the 
second half, with the end product trouble, maybe quite a bit of it. 

That's probably too simple a view, too neat. More probably, but not too 
surely, forces of expansion are at work again to push things ahead into 195l. 
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Why risk getting stuck this winter? Get Sure-Grip famous Goodyear tire dig down deep—there’s less 
tires now—and then you can pull yourself out of _ slip, skid and wheelspin in soft snow and slush! 
the snow-covered driveways, unplowed streets and And Sure-Grips give a smooth ride on stretches 
slushy gutters! The big, sharp-edged studs on this of good road, too! 


Dont get stuck in snow or mud...get 


SURE-GRIP TIRES VOW 
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Sure-Grips also give you super traction in mud. And the studs are self-cleaning— 
mud, sand and gravel tend to funnel off! The tread is extra thick and extra cut- 
resistant for consistently longer mileage! 


We think you'll like ““THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD’’—every Sunday—ABC Network 





eA , #¢ 
¢ Y You need only two Sure-Grips — 
E. (Zz EFA a one for each rear wheel. And re- 
yy member—while they’re on your car, 
they save your regular tires from 


tough winter driving. See your Good- 
MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND year dealer NOW! 









IMPACT! 





What a whale of a wallop a 
few facts can pack — espe- 
cially for investors ! 


Take the kind of story you 


hear all the time . the 
“‘chance-of-a-lifetime” story. 


Some smooth-tongued pro- 
moter paints a picture of the 
company that “can’t miss”. 
Either it’s got oil wells just 
waiting to gush... or it’s sit- 
ting on a gold mine... or it’s 
got a patent that will revolu- 
tionize an industry—maybe! 

Stories like that may seem 
ridiculous. But every year too 
many people believe them— 
lose a lot more money than 
we like to think about. 

Of course, thousands of in- 
vestors do think to check us 
first about such questionable 
ventures. 

And then—what a power- 
ful impact a few facts can 
pack—what a difference they 
make on investment decisions. 

Moral? Ask Merrill Lynch 
for the facts before buying. 
We don’t care whether you’re 
a customer or not, whether you 
can afford to invest much, little 
— or nothing at all. We'll 
be glad to tell you all we can 
about any industry, company, 
or stock. There’s no charge, no 
obligation. Just remember: 
“Investigate then Invest”. 
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MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 











Unriddling China. As it does periodi- 
cally, the enigma of China pushed other 
problems aside in Washington last week. 
Communists in the Orient were riding 
high and Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
found himself in the center of the con- 
gressional stage. 

Mr. Acheson left his busy office at the 
State Department and went up to the 
Capitol to explain why the U.S. wants 
to keep hands off the affairs of General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek. As the tall, 
smiling Secretary walked into the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee room the 
flash bulbs popped and newsreel cameras 
whirred their familiar accompaniment to 
congressional hearings. 

But this time all the hustle and bustle 
was window dressing. Before the Secre- 
tary and the Senators got down to busi- 
ness they carefully closed the doors 
against outsiders. For hours they talked 
in secret. Next day Mr. Acheson went to 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee and 
told the same story. Again the doors were 
closed. It was an impressive perform- 
ance, but it solved nothing. 

Some influential Republicans in Con- 
gress were demanding one more attempt 
to rescue Chiang Kai-shek. Then, Mr. 
Acheson went to the National Press Club 
in Washington and delivered a speech 
that amounted to a philosophy. In pre- 
cise terms, he told what he thought of 
Formosa, of Asia and of his G.O.P. critics. 

His speech didn’t settle the arguments 
about China. But, to many of his listen- 
ers, one thing was clear: Bipartisan policy 
for handling world problems seemed in 
danger of running aground on the polit- 
ical shoals off Formosa. 


King-size budget. It takes a lot of 
paper to explain where 42 billion dollars 
will go. Secretaries on Capitol Hill found 
that they had their arms full last week 
when they hoisted a printed copy of 
President Truman’s new federal budget. 





—Acme 
SIX POUNDS OF BUDGET 
... dollar signs galore 


___The March of the News 
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VANDENBERG, CONNALLY, ACHESON 
... political shoals ahead 


The book is as big as a Manhattan tele. 
phone directory. It weighs more than six 
pounds and is filled with 1,429 pages of 
dollar signs and statistics. Those who 
waded through it to the end came up 
with one over-all fact that could have 
been scribbled on a memo pad: In the 
next fiscal year, President Truman wants 
to spend 5 billion dollars more than the 
U. S. Treasury will take in. 


The reviewers. Many men with a di- 
rect interest in Government finance spent 
hours poring over the budget. Former 
President Herbert Hoover sent congratu- 
lations to President Truman and his Budg- 
et Director for the way the book was 
written, but not for what it contained. 

Other Republicans called Mr. Truman 
the greatest spender in history. Repre- 
sentative Clarence Brown (Rep.), of 
Ohio, busied himself with arithmetic for 
a few minutes and figured out that the 
Government spends $80,000 a minute. 

Even the members of Mr. Truman's 
own party spoke cautiously of the finan- 
cial report. A fellow Missourian, Chair- 
man Clarence Cannon of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, told Congress: 
“You may be certain we shall not hes- 
tate to use the knife when justified by 
sound business conditions.” 

In an election year nobody liked the 
prospect of running in the red. 


All is calm. If the furore caused by 
China, and the budget upset the quiet o 
the White House last week, it didn’t show 
in President Truman’s manner as he met 
newsmen for his weekly press conference. 

Mr. Truman had no special news and 
the reporters couldn’t talk him into mak- 
ing any. He gave noncommittal answers 
to a dozen questions and _ postponed 
others until another day. Good-naturedly 
he chided correspondents for getting ink 
stains on his rug. Last week his rug was 
safe—he said nothing to make the ink fly. 
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- BUSINESS IN MOTION 





One of the many good qualities of copper is its ability 
to withstand a great deal of cold working without 
injury. Nevertheless, rolling, drawing, stamping and 
similar operations do increase the hardness of the 
metal. If enough of this cold work is done, it becomes 
necessary to anneal it, that is, heat it to the proper 
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saving amounts to over $10,000 a year. There are 
additional savings due to simplified handling in the 
factory. The reduction in the number of anneals also 
seems to have a favorable influence on the economy 
of the finishing operations, including tin plating in- 
side, nickel and then chromium outside. 

To make such a deep draw while holding rejects 
to a minimum requires skill on the part of the cus- 
tomer, plus careful fulfillment of the metal speci- 
fications by Revere. This is said in no prideful spirit. 

There are a great many skillful 





ttan tele f temperature to relieve the internal stresses and per- 
a . mit the metal to become ductile again, ready for addi- 
ose who § tional forming operations. 
Id hae Annealing is expensive, because it requires accu- 
: In the § rately controlled heat and skilled 
has labor. For that reason it is a matter 
of concern to manufacturers, and 
th ad & Revere often is asked if it is pos- 
ce spent f sible to eliminate or at least reduce 
na the number of anneals. Frequently 
is Budg- § this can be done. Take the case of 
ws a coffee pot. No less than five an- 
Truman § neals seemed necessary in order to 
a “; | produce this quality product. Costs 








manufacturers in all lines, and many 
careful, conscientious suppliers of 
everything from metals to plas- 
tics, textiles to lumber, chemicals to 
paper. The whole point of this par- 
ticular story of the saving of $10,000 
a year poured out of a coffee pot 
is that it was accomplished by the 
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The customer’s metallurgist and the Revere Tech- 
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tion between the maker of the pot 
and the supplier of the metal. It was that joint effort 
that made the saving possible. 

Perhaps you do not make coffee pots. Maybe you 
do not buy copper, brass, bronze, nickel silver, cupro- 
nickel, aluminum, or any other Revere Metals. No 
matter. It may be that if you will take your sup- 
pliers into your confidence in the common cause of 
cost reduction you too will be able to effect sav- 
ings and improve your product, just as happened 
in this case. | 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
* * * 
Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Latest model Boeing B-50 S perfortress, successor to the renowned B-29 


Longel legs fora Ygtattllan Of the peace 


This is one of the stalwarts of U. S. 
air defense. It's the Boeing B-50D 
Superfortress in full fighting trim — 
ready to fly wherever it may be needed 
to keep the peace. It has a top speed 
of over 400 miles per hour. 

External fuel tanks, mounted under 
the outer wingtips, now make the 
14,000-horsepower Superfort useful 
over greater distances than ever be- 
fore. In this way its normal cruising 
range has been increased to more 


than 6,000 miles without refueling. 

As an alternative, these wing tanks 
may be detached and replaced by 
bombs, increasing the total bomb-load 
to 28,000 pounds. 

The B-50D is an excellent example 
of the steady improvement in aircraft 
design that never ceases at Boeing. 
Successor to the indomitable Boeing 
B-17 and more directly to the B-29, 
famed for its wartime performance of 


the “impossible,” the B-50D has be- 


Built by Boeing for the U. S. Air Force are the B-50 Superfortresses, 


C-97 Stratofreighters and B-47 Stratojet bombers; for the U. S. Army, L-15 Scout liaison planes. 


For the world's leading airlines, Boeing is building fleets of the new twin-deck Stratocruisers. 


hind it a broad range of 4-engine 
experience possessed by no other plane 
builder in the world. 

Working in close co-operation with 
the Air Force, Boeing engineers con- 
tinually find new ways to add speed, 
range or striking power without halt- 
ing production. That’s why bombers 
that come off the line today are more 
potent weapons for world peace than 
they were a year ago — and why 
they will be still better tomorrow. 
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60 cents by prewar measures. 

Prices show the difference. 
Bread was a nickel in 1900 and 
$15 a month was big rent. A 
family could save money on $700 
a year. 

Dollar, in another 50 years, 
will buy less than a third of what 
it buys now—if it follows trends 
of the past. 

Today’s dollar is just less than a 60- 
cent dollar. The dollar 50 years ago 
was a $1.94 dollar. If trends of the 
last 50 years continue in the 50 years 
ahead, the dollar’s worth by the year 
2000 is to be 18 cents. 

The dollar of today, in other words, is 
worth less than a third as much as the 


dollar that people were spending in 1900. 
A dollar at the end of the next half cen- 
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One Dollar Worth 
$1.94 














The family dollar in 1900 went 
three times as far as it goes in 
1950. Dollar now is just under 


BUYING POWER OF THE DOLLAR: 
18 CENTS IN ANOTHER 50 YEARS? 


Value Has Fallen to a Third in the Last 50 


tury, in the light of past trends, may be 
worth less than a third as much as the 
present dollar. Standard of measure is 
the 100-cent dollar of 1935-39 and what 
it would buy of things that go into the 
standard of living as officially appraised. 

President Truman now is looking ahead 
to the year 2000. He sees a vision of the 
time when the average of family income, 
in today’s dollars, will be $12,000. To- 
day’s average is about $4,000. Yet an in- 
come of little more than $1,200 in 1900 
provided the same relative standard of 
living that $4,000 provides now. If the 
dollar loses value in years ahead as rap- 
idly as in years past, the average-income 
family will need nearly $40,000 to real- 
ize on Mr. Truman’s vision. 

The dollar is not something that 
keeps a constant value in terms of things 
it will buy. A dollar that buys less than 
60 cents’ worth of living-cost items today 
was worth $1.08 in 1933. A few years 
before that, in 1929, it had been worth 
less than 82 cents. In the inflation year 
of 1920, again, it had been a 70-cent dol- 
lar. Its purchasing power jumps around, 
as prices rise and fall. But the long-run 
trend of the dollar has been downward. 














One Dollar Worth 
60 cents 











Another war, in the light of trends dur- 
ing and after other wars, might come 
close to wiping out the dollar’s value. A 
depression could add to its value, for a 
time. But out of a depression, again in the 
light of experience, might come moves 
by Government that would cut further 
into the dollar’s value. Money, no longer 
convertible into gold, is available in a 
supply now totaling 169 billion dollars, 
is being promised in larger and larger 
quantities to more and more groups. 

In 1900, just to show what has hap- 
pened in a half century, the country’s 
supply of money amounted to less than 10 
billion dollars. Anyone with a dollar 
could take it to the bank and get gold in 
exchange for that dollar at $20.67 to the 
ounce. All of the expenses of the U.S. 
Government in 1900 amounted to 520 
million dollars. National defense cost 
191 millions. The national debt amounted 
to less than 1.7 billion dollars, with inter- 
est on it costing 40 millions a year. 

Those were the horse-and-buggy days. 
Old-age pensions were barely dreamed 
of. Nobody thought much about farm 
price support or aid abroad. 

The average family in those days en- 


One Dollar Worth 
18 cents? 
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joyed a standard of living about half as 
high as today’s. Typically, a middle-in- 
come family received about $700 a year. 
But it went a long way. Rent was only 
about $15 a month. A housewife could 
buy pork chops for 13 cents a pound, less 
in many cities. And if she paid more than 
12 cents a pound for a rib roast in Chi- 
cago she was buying from the wrong 
butcher. She could pick up a loaf of 
bread for a nickel, a pound of butter for 
a quarter, a pound of lard for a dime. 

In those days, fresh country eggs could 
be had for 15 cents a dozen in Topeka, 
19 cents in Denver and Chicago. In 
Brooklyn, people had to pay the country’s 
highest price for a porterhouse steak—25 
cents a pound. And in high-priced Wash- 
ington, D.C., people had to spend 8 
cents for a quart of milk, while house- 
wives in Rochester, N. Y., were getting it 
for 5. 

For a man, at the turn of the century, 
a haircut cost 15 cents, and no tip. A suit 
at $10 was fancy enough for Sunday 
wear. So were an 80-cent shirt and a 
$2.75 pair of shoes. The average house- 
wife refused to pay more than $1.50 for 
a cotton house dress, or more than 60 
cents for good bed sheets. 

Housing, too, cost little. A big house 
could be built for $4,200. 

Wages, in those days, averaged less 
than 23 cents an hour, and a man worked 
60 hours a week in many industries. The 
average factory worker, for example, got 
less than 22 cents an hour, the building 
tradesman 37 cents. For common labor, 
15 cents was the going hourly rate. And 
the coal miner still had nine years to wait 
before he could earn 32 cents an hour. 

The typical workingman’s family, ac- 
cording to official figures, had a monthly 
income of only $54.25 in those days. But 
the family’s housing cost only $12.20, in- 
cluding light and fuel. Clothing costs for 
the family of four amounted to $6.66 a 
month. Food came to $22.20. After 
spending $10.35 a month for “sundries,” 
the family had $2.84 to lay aside. And 
there seemed to be some point in saving. 

A family that managed to save $25,000 
could retire in relative comfort. They 
could get 6 per cent interest on a mort- 
gage that was considered safe. And their 
$1,500 in annual interest was more than 
twice the average family’s income. If 
they had $50,000 laid aside they were 
rich. Their $3,000 in interest brought 
about the same standard of living as the 
average $10,000 family enjoyed in 1949. 

By 1920, the dollar had undergone a 
revolution. War, and postwar inflation 
had brought the value of the dollar down 
to 70 cents. Incomes were higher. But a 
rib roast was up to 33 cents a pound, pork 
chops to 42 cents. Bread was 11 cents a 
loaf, milk nearly 17 cents a quart, and 
eggs 68 cents a dozen. 
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DOLLARS 
They were fewer in 1900 





—Wide wal photos ? 
CUSTOMERS 
They must pay more in 1950 


The man who saved money needed 
well over $65,000 to give him the same 
standard of living in retirement that a 
family got with a $25,000 saving only 20 
years before. 

In 1939, nearly 20 years later, the dol- 
lar was shrinking in value at the end of a 
long depression. Then, the dollar no 
longer was tied to gold. There were near- 
ly 30 billion dollars in use. A man with a 
dollar could no longer get gold in ex- 
change for that dollar. Other things had 
changed, too. 

The U. S. Constitution no longer stood 
in the way of big Government. Instead, 
Government could do almost anything 
it wanted to do for voters. The Supreme 
Court had quit saying “no” to farm price 
supports, to floors under wages, to ceil- 
ings over working hours. 

That year was the end of the period 
in which the dollar was the standard for 
measurement. The house that cost $4,200 
to build in 1900 was up to $10,000 in 
cost. It took at least $20 to buy a suit— 
more for a good one. Pork chops cost 30 
cents a pound, butter or eggs 32 cents, 
and milk 12 cents a quart. 

Average of family income in that year 
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was about $2,000. But there was far 
more in the way of places to spend it than 
there had been some decades before. A 
new car could be had for $800. There 
were radios, and electric equipment to 
do part or all of nearly every household 
task. 

Now, after another war, the average 
of family income is up to more than 
$4,000. But a low-priced car takes 
$1,500 and the $10,000 house of 1939 
takes $21,000 to build. Bread costs 14 
cents a loaf and milk 21 cents a quart. 
Medium-priced suits are $50, and shoes 
around $9. 

The man who wants to keep his family 
in retirement finds that he must have 
savings of more than $80,000—even at 
6 per cent interest—to achieve the same 
standard of living that an investment of 
$25,000 brought in 1900. 

Not all products cost more. Sugar sells 
for less than it did in 1900. Electric 
power has just ended a 25-year down- 
swing in price. And an automobile—even 
at $1,500—is less expensive than it was 
in 1900. But the general price level is 
about 3 times what it was 50 years 
ago. 

In 2000 A. D., the prices of 1950 may 
look low, on the basis of trends in the 
first half of the century. The dollar, if it 
continues to shrink in value at the past 
rate, will be worth about 18 cents in 50 
years. If building costs go on rising at 
the past rate, the $10,000 house of 1939 
will cost nearly $70,000 to build at the 
end of this century. A good rib roast will 
take $3.75 a pound, if meat prices go on 
up at their past rate of rise. A medium- 
priced suit will cost $250. 

The man who wants to retire on the 
return from his savings will require a 
great many dollars if those dollars shrink 
to an 18-cent value. Even with interest 
at 6 per cent, this person will need sav- 
ings of $270,000 to live by the same 
standards he achieved on a $25,000 sav- 
ing in 1900. 

What can happen, in some periods 
ahead, however, is a price level that will 
stabilize the value of the dollar at rela- 
tively high levels. Experience shows that 
can happen, too. In the 1920s, for ex- 
ample, the dollar recovered much of its 
value after the postwar inflation peak 
of 1920. Then, in all the prosperous ’20s, 
the value of the dollar never was less than 
77 cents. In the depression that fol- 
lowed, the dollar was worth at least 100 
cents for most of a 12-year period. 

The peaks that the dollar is to reach in 
the next 50 years, however, are likely to 
be lower and lower with each peak. And 
the succeeding low points may take the 
dollar’s worth close to the vanishing point, 
if trends that have been recorded in the 
last 50 years continue on into the half 
century that lies ahead. 
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Money Troubles of a Congressman 


Extras Are Plentiful, but Job Is Expensive 


What a Congressman gets 
above his salary: free office rent, 
help, an expense account, numer- 
ous services, lots of trouble. 

Annual take-home pay of 
$12,500 barely covers campaign 
ests in some cases. Working 
relatives often add to family 
income. 

A term in office means long 
hours, high living costs, but most 
members like it. Some can make 
money at it. 


It costs the taxpayer 62 million dol- 
lars a year to pay for the operation of 
Congress and all of its activities. That 
includes everything: salaries of mem- 
bers, staff expenses, office expenses, 
travel, research, postage, printing, re- 
tiement, the upkeep of the biggest 
library in the world and flowers for 
the members. 

Congress is the policy-making arm of 
the Government. It is a check on the ex- 
ecutive. It holds the taxing power and 
the power to decide what the Govern- 
ment shall spend. Its functions include 
that of investigation. Its members, now 
that the Government is so complex and 
so powerful that it touches every busi- 
ness and almost every individual, per- 
form widely varying services for con- 
stituents back home and for the State 
governments that look to the Federal 
Government for many favors. In_ all, 
Congress bears the responsibility for di- 
recting the operation of a 43-billion-dol- 
lar institution. 

Questions about Congress and its ac- 
tivities are beginning to rise. It is election 
year. Every House member and a third 
of the Senators must get the approval 
of the voters if they are to serve another 
term. Voters are asking more and more 
about relatives on the pay rolls of Con- 
gressmen. There are questions about the 
size of congressional staffs, salaries and al- 
lowances for members, campaign costs 
and how they are met, and about foreign 
travel by congressional committees. 

A good many misconceptions exist 
about Congress, its functions, the work 
that it does and about the pay and 
privileges of its members. 
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In Congress, as a whole, there are 
531 members, 96 in the Senate and 435 
in the House. Under the Constitution, 
the two houses are equal. There is no 
“upper” or “lower” house of Congress. 

The pay of a Senator is the same as 
that for a House member. The big dif- 
ference is that a Senator is up for election 
every sixth year in a State-wide cam- 
paign; a House member runs every two 
years, in nearly all cases in a small seg- 
ment of his State. Each member draws a 
salary of $12,500 a year, plus $2,500 
yearly as a tax-free expense allowance. 
This allowance is just about enough to 
cover the income taxes of the average 
member, which simply means that the 
member receives about $12,500 a year 
after taxes. 

But Congress is a many-sided institu- 
tion. It makes the laws. It runs the vast 
Library of Congress. It raises exotic 
flowers in the Botanic Garden. It oper- 
ates the Government Printing Office 
which, as one of many jobs, publishes the 
daily proceedings of Congress. In its 
over-all operations, Congress has close to 
12,000 employes. 





In running the Capitol and perform- 
ing its legislative duties, Congress uses 
65 legislative and special committees, 
commissions and boards. Its routine re- 
search activities take the full time of 50 
persons and cost $750,000 a year. It uses 
100 experts of various kinds to run its 
committees and give special counsel. Its 
members are spending 6 million dollars a 
year for transportation, food and lodging, 
entertainment and personal services on 
foreign trips. Investigations at home are 
costing another 1 million dollars a year. 

For its own private housekeeping in 
the Capitol and to staff the offices of its 
members, Congress uses upward of 4,000 
employes. The pay scale of these workers 
ranges from $1,500 a year for mes- 
sengers to $10,330 a year for experts and 
specialists in the congressional commit- 
tees. Some secretaries for individual mem- 
bers get even more than this top figure 
because of the variety and importance of 
the work they do for their individual em- 
ployers. 

A member of Congress, in addi- 
tion to his travel and expense account, 
gets allowances for travel between his 
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STAFF WORKERS IN A CONGRESSIONAL OFFICE 
It takes 4,000 people to run the legislature 
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THE TRAVEL BUREAU 
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ONE OF THE LIBRARIES 
Congress is a complex business 
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home and Washington, for clerks, for 
telephone calls and telegrams, for sta- 
tionery, for postage. He gets a free suite 
of offices in a marble building. Varying 
amounts of patronage may go with the 
job, according to whether his party is in 
power. 

Mileage allowances for the Senator 
or Representative vary according to how 
far he lives from Washington. He gets 
20 cents a mile for a round trip between 
his home and Washington, for each ses- 
sion of Congress. This may run as high 
as $900 to $1,000 for a member who 
lives on the Pacific Coast. For a member 
living in the middle of the country, as 
Arkansas or Missouri, it will be around 
$400. 

This allowance does not cover special 
trips back home during the session of 
Congress. Money for these must come 
out of the Congressman’s own pocket. 
One member, called back home to help 
arrange for a welcoming ceremony for 
the President, had to pay his own fare. 
His constituents took it for granted that 
he traveled free. For any speaking trips 
away from Washington, the member has 
to pay his expenses unless the group that 
invites him picks up the check. 

Allowances for clerk hire vary be- 
tween House and Senate. Since a Senator 
represents a whole State and a House 
member, as a rule, speaks for only part 
of a State, the Senator’s mail usually 
runs higher than that of a House mem- 
ber. Senatorial allowances also vary ac- 
cording to the population of the State 
from which each Senator comes. 

For a House member, this allowance 
runs to around $16,000 a year. There is 
a limit upon the amount he may pay to 
one employe, but he may divide the sum 
among as many persons as he wishes. A 
Senator will get an allowance of from 
$30,000 to $40,000 according to the 
number of people in his State. This 
money does not go to the individual 
member. It is paid directly to the em- 
ployes in his office. Members usually 
have from three to six employes on their 
staffs. 

At intervals, an instance will come to 
light in which a member of Congress is 
shown to have compelled his office help 
to pay a part of their salary back to him. 
But these instances are not frequent. 
Members of Congress are a fair cross 
section of the community at large, and 
their personal honesty runs at the av- 
erage level, not necessarily higher or 
lower. 

Relatives often are put on the pay 
rolls of members. There is nothing illegal 
about the practice. A recent survey indi- 
cated that about 20 per cent of the 
House members do have relatives on the 
pay rolls of their office staff. There have 
been instances in which a member’s wife 
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or daughter drew a salary on his office 
staff and did not come near the office 
rendering no apparent service. 

But, in many cases, these relatives 
work hard for their money. The late 
Mrs. Ettie Garner was secretary for her 
husband through all of the years when he 
was a member of Congress. She ran his 
office when Mr. Garner was Speaker of 
the House and Vice President. Heard F. 
George, son of Senator Walter F. George, 
runs his father’s office. Arthur Vanden- 
berg, Jr., until recently has been a hard- 
working aide in the office of Senator 
Vandenberg. 

In order to avoid even the appearance 
of a practice which some frown upon, 
some members of Congress have their 
relatives put on the pay rolls of other 
members; and may return the favor, 
Others get jobs for them in other branches 
of the Government. 

The life of a member is a bus 
whirl. He has scores of letters to read 
and answer daily. He spends his mom- 
ings in committee meetings and his after- 
noons listening to debate in Congress or 
running errands in downtown Gover- 
ment departments. Even his evenings 
are not free. 

Constituents heap requests of all 
kinds upon him to get a contract from 
the Government . . . to explain how to 
present a claim against the Government 
. . . for post offices and Government 
buildings and other federal aid for the 
district . . . to get jobs for friends. One 
Congressman estimates that, for every 
friend he makes by giving a job, he 
makes two enemies of men who could 
not get it. 

Friends and constituents from back 
home are always showing up and ex- 
pecting to be entertained. When they 
go to lunch with their Congressman in 
the House or Senate restaurant, they are 
not expected to pick up the check; and, 
anyway, they almost invariably believe 
the food is free for members. 

All sorts of social obligations arise to 
consume the time and money of the 
member. Lobbyists give dinners. There 
are invitations to dinners, cocktail parties, 
discussion groups, all of the things that 
fill Washington’s night life. Formal at- 
tire is needed. A car is almost manda- 
tory. A few veterans, such as Senator 
Vandenberg, put a flat limit on the 
number of evenings they will go out each 
week. Some refuse to go at all. But the 
average member finds it hard to excuse 
himself. 

Expense-free items of many kinds 
are provided for the Congressman, but 
they do not cover his living allowance. 
A Senator can make 50 free long-distance 
telephone calls and send all the free 
telegrams he wants in a session. A House 
member can use $500 worth of long- 
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hs na distance calls and telegrams. Free sta- 
tionery is provided. Mail goes free. 

relatives Each member. of Congress is provided 
he late with a two or three-room suite of offices, 
for her comfortably equipped. Haircuts are free 
vhen he for Senators. House members get them 
ran his at reduced prices. Both have the use of 

. mnasiums. Senators have a swimming 
‘aker of ave ¢ 
eard F pool. All get reduced printing rates. All 
George, get free flowers on request. Drugs and 
Tanden. some medical treatment are free and 


a heel members can get moderate rates at the 

Semel National Naval Medical Center, Beth- 
esda, Md. 

A retirement plan is in operation for 





i members of Congress. To qualify for the 
+ is annuities, a member pays into the retire- 
an ment fund $750 a year out of his salary. 
Pi He must be 62 and have served at least 
ancian six years in Congress, three terms for a 
House member and one term for a Sen- 
_ ator, to start drawing his pension. 
> damn W hen the member retires he draws 
maa an annuity, the size of which depends 
: upon the length of time he has served 
real in Congress and the amount - he has 
oma paid into the fund. For six years’ service, 
a he can get an annual annuity of $1,875; 
= after 30 years of contributing to the 
E al retirement plan, he can get an annual 
oo annuity of $9,375, 

But, to get the annuity, the member 
me must fight to keep his seat in Congress. 
— This means that he must keep up contacts 
— with his district, must do jobs for the right 
or the people, must try to do chores for every- 

One one who asks, and, above all, must get 
Mi things for his district. That is one reason 
™ : why the budget is hard to cut: Members 
could need to get things for their districts if 

back they are to be re-elected. 


Campaign expenses run all the way 
d ex. from a few hundred dollars to $20,000 or 

they $30.000 for a Representative, and may go 
= as high as $200,000 or $300,000 for a 





) 4 Senator in a big industrial State. This 
het means that he must get campaign contri- 
enieve : . . 

“ butions from his friends, borrow money, 


or lay aside a part of his salary regularly 





se to for campaigning. One member of the 

the House figures that he spends half of his 
Phere pay for campaigning. 
ree, Two homes have to be maintained. 

that Unless a member keeps a residence in 
at the home district, constituents think he 
inda- has snubbed them. Opponents will use it 
nator as a campaign issue. The member must 

the spend most of his time in Washington 

each and educate his children as best he can 
t the between two homes. 
i The net result is that the member is 

a torn between his district and Washing- 
cinds ton. He trots continually from chore to 

but chore, trying to get an inkling of the 
nce. billions of dollars’ worth of legislation 
ane that goes whirling past. 
free But the average member likes his job. “Harris & Ewing photos 
ouse That is why he will be out fighting to LETTERS FROM ALL OVER THE U. S. FLOW THROUGH THE MAIL ROOMS 
ong: keep it this November. Many services are free, but a Congressman’s expenses are heavy 
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WHAT BUSINESS WILL GET FROM U.S. 


Heavy Equipment, Building, Aircraft to Gain 


New spending plans of Gov- 
ernment mean billions for busi- 
ness. A look inside the budget 
shows who will get the money. 

Heavy-equipment makers can 
expect 4.2 billions in U.S. orders. 
Light industry is down for 3.4 bil- 
lions. Builders can expect 3.6 
billions. There is something for 
everybody else. 

Government is becoming in- 
dustry’s biggest customer. And 
buying, in months ahead, will be 
at a peacetime high. 


Outpouring of money in Govern- 
ment orders to business, and in cash 
to individuals, is to hold high all 
through the 18 months ahead. That 
flow will break peacetime records in 
the next few months, will ease only 
slightly after July 1. 

Business, as the chart on page 17 
shows, is getting 20.3 billion dollars 
directly from Federal Government in this 
year that ends June 30. It is to get a trifle 
more than that in the year following, un- 
der Mr. Truman’s budget. Individuals 
are getting 26.2 billions this year. They 
are down for about a billion less next 
year. Budget cuts that may be made by 
Congress are not expected to affect those 
totals materially. 

Where these federal billions are ear- 
marked to be spent in the year following 
July 1 is especially important to business- 
men. Industry now looks to Government 
as its largest customer. There are orders 
to be had for just about everything—air- 
craft, trucks, guns, shoes, clothing, food, 
cameras, housing, machinery, office sup- 
plies, heavy equipment, hundreds of 
thousands of items. A guide to orders 
that will be coming up, to programs that 
will be getting more money in the budget 
year ahead, is shown in the following sur- 
vey of budgeted programs: 

Military orders are the largest and 
most important to big industries. Orders 
in the year to start July 1 will be as big as 
this year’s, or bigger. 

Aircraft procurement by Government 
during the coming year, the year to start 
July 1, is down for 2.1 billion. That’s 425 
million dollars more than is being spent 
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by U.S. with the aircraft industry this 
year. Emphasis is to be on big bombers, 
more costly planes. Navy, Marine Corps 
orders are to be lower. Air Force is to be 
the big buyer. In all, 2,300 planes are to 
be bought, or about 200 a month. 

Shipbuilding orders, in contrast, will 
be off. No new naval vessels are to be 
started during the year. Shipyards still 
working on old orders are to find them- 
selves with 298 millions of Government 
business, compared with 314 millions 
this year. 

Heavy equipment, however, will be 
more in demand. Orders for tanks, trucks, 
guns, missiles, electronic equipment and 
the like are to total 678 millions. That 
means a 50 per cent increase over this 
year’s orders, three times as much as last 
year’s total. 

Stockpiling orders will be up, too. 
More rubber, tin, manganese, lead, other 
war materials will be bought. Those in- 
voices are to mean outlays of 650 million 
dollars for the year, compared with 580 
millions being spent this year. 

Food, clothing and personal equip- 
ment for men and women in uniform is to 
be only slightly under this year’s record 
peacetime high. Orders, based on the 
strength of military man power, will be 
down about 3 per cent. Spending to feed 
and equip military personnel, however, 
will still amount to about 2.4 billions, 
with nearly all of that amount going to 
business. 
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SECRETARY SNYDER AND PRESIDENT TRUMAN SURVEY THE BUDGET 
...it represents a lot of sales 


Construction projects, meanwhile, 
will call for other billions in Government 
contracts for industry. Here, too, orders 
will be larger in the year ahead. 

Highways to be built during the year 
are estimated to involve 530 millions of 
federal money, under Mr. Truman’s budg- 
et, compared with 515 millions this year. 
That’s the U.S. Government’s contribv- 
tion only, and is to be matched by State 
funds. 

Housing developments financed by 
U.S. will be increased. Fo low-rent hous- 
ing, builders are to get 136 millions, com- 
pared with 99 millions this year. For slum 
clearance and community development, 
they will get 161 millions, about four 
times the present rate. For military hous- 
ing, contracts will amount to 182 million 
dollars during the year. That’s all in ad- 
dition to planned new Government aids 
for private housing. 

Production centers and other facili 
ties for the Government’s atomic-energy 
industry call for more building contracts, 
totaling 420.9 millions for the year. This 
is an increase of about 80 millions from 
the present yearly rate of such building. 

Dams, canals, irrigation projects and 
other public works, however, are to pro- 
vide the biggest construction contracts. 
Half a dozen federal agencies are in- 
volved, with the Army alone spending 
half a billion dollars on these projects. 

As examples of what is scheduled in 
Mr. Truman’s budget: In California’ 
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Central Valley, the Friant-Kern Canal 











ad Tracy pumping plant are to be com- 
leted at a cost of 49.5 millions. In the 
Columbia River Basin, a big 324,000- 
kilowatt powerhouse unit is to be com- 
pleted for 53.5 millions. In Montana, 
30.5 million dollars’ worth of work is 
gheduled for the Hungry Horse project. 
In the Missouri River Basin, four dams 
wd three irrigation facilities are to be 
fnished, with 102 millions in building 
eatracts involved. In Arizona and Ne- 
yada, completion of the Davis Dam proj- 
et is to cost 14.3 millions. And 21.7 
milion dollars’ worth of work is ear- 
marked for completion during the year of 
the Granby Dam and pumping station, 
Horsetooth Dam, and the Poudre supply 
anal, all connected with the Colorado 
River. 

Other public-works projects are sched- 
iled for all parts of the country. A big 
federal office building in Nashville is to 
be nearly completed during the year, at 
acost of 1.2 millions. The St. Lawrence 
Seaway project is down for 4 millions, 
which may not be approved. The Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority is to spend 96 
nillions more than it takes in, largely on 
new construction. Construction on the 
White House will come to 5.2 millions 
during the year. And so it goes. 


Business loans paid out by the Gov- 
ernment, mostly to small businesses, are 
expected to increase from 153 millions 
now to 155 millions in the year ahead. 
Longer-term loans may become avail- 
able, too, with Mr. Truman pressing for 
a substantial increase in the present 10- 
year maximum on loan maturities. Num- 
ber of Government loans now being 
made, mostly by Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., is running about 450 a month, 
nearly twice the rate of a year ago. 

Industry by industry, effects of the 
new federal budget on business for the 
year starting July 1 are to be these: 

Heavy-equipment firms are in for 
bigger Government orders cf nearly all 
types. More machinery, aircraft, trucks, 
guns, engineering and other heavy equip- 
ment are to be ordered, raising the total 
from 3.4 billions being spent this year to 
about 4.2 billions for the year ahead. 

Light industry is to find its federal 
orders cut back somewhat. Outlays for 
supplies and materials, ranging from 
typewriters and paper to food and cloth- 
ing, are to decline from 3.9 billions be- 
ing spent this year to about 3.4 billions in 
the year after July 1 

Retailers, who benefit directly from 
dollars spent on the Government pay roll, 
also will see this source of business de- 


clining a little from its present record 
peacetime high. Planned spending for 
federal wages and salaries is fixed at 8.3 
billions, compared with the present an- 
nual rate of 8.6 billions. 

Retail establishments, however, can 
expect to benefit heavily from payment 
of 2.8 billion dollars to veterans in insur- 
ance refunds. This money is beginning to 
flow out now and will continue in large 
amounts through the next few months. 

Builders, at the same time, are to find 
a boom in Government contracts. Doliars 
earmarked for new Government-financed 
structures, road building and land are 
scheduled to rise from 2.8 billions in the 
current fiscal year to 3.6 billions in the 
year after July 1 

Service industries—railroads, air lines, 
telephone, telegraph, and other such 
firms—will get, on the average, about 
the same amount of Government business 
in the coming fiscal year as now. Total to 
be spent on services will be down only 
slightly, from 2.5 to 2.4 billion dollars. 

Outlook for business under Mr. Tru- 
man’s budget for the fiscal year ahead, 
then, is for a continued high level of Gov- 
ernment orders, With some shift in spend- 
ing away from light industry and toward 
the bigger corporations that deal in heavy 
equipment. 
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Cash Spending by the Government 


( Years ending June 30 ) 
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(Official Est.) 
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Gifts of Goods 
From America 
Cut by a Fourth 


Dollar gifts to nations abroad 
start down after June. 

Military aid goes up 290 mil- 
lions, civilian aid down 1.5 bil- 
lions for 1.2-billion-dollar cut. 
That's the Truman plan. 

Aid still would be 4.5 billion, 
against 5.7 this year. 


Cuts in aid abroad are to be at least 
as big as Mr. Truman recommends. 
Congress, looking for ways to save, 
might set a 4-billion ceiling on aid. 

At best, nations that now get U.S. 
gifts of civilian goods will have to cut by 
one fourth. Before Congress gets through, 
they may have to cut more. 

Britain, receiving over 900 million 
dollars now, will get about 700 millions 
in the year after June 30. She'll shift her 
buying to other countries, restrict im- 
ports of oil, lumber and grain from U. S., 
step up drive to sell more goods here. 

France is to find her share of aid re- 
duced from 675 millions to about 500 
millions. She will go on importing cot- 
ton, oil, metals from U. S., but will need 
less machinery. For food, she will look 
to South America. A new drive for ex- 
ports to U.S. is about to start. 

Italy, in trouble now, with 400 mil- 
lion dollars a year in U.S. aid, will be 
cut to 300 millions. She will try to expand 
trade with Latin America, Germany, 
Yugoslavia and Britain. Living standards, 
already low, probably cannot rise. 

Germany, receiving aid through mili- 
tary channels, will be cut from about 740 
million dollars to less than 560 millions. 
That may mean less food for people, less 
feed for animals. Industrial output is in- 
creasing, but exports must expand to pay 
for raw materials. 

Japan, slated to get 280 instead of 
425 millions, must make a big gain in ex- 
ports of such goods as textiles, glassware, 
toys. More Japanese competition in U. S. 
is in prospect. 

Similar shifts will have to be made by 
Belgium, Netherlands, Denmark, Norway 
and other countries getting U. S. aid. 

If budget amounts are granted, experts 
believe living standards in the various 
countries can be maintained. But, if Con- 
gress makes further slashes, those stand- 
ards are expected to suffer and economic 
recovery to be upset. 
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The Drop in 
U.S. Aid Abroad 


(In Millions of Dollars) 





$5,876 






$3,826 
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The Three R’s of the SOUTH 


From these three R’s your factory can learn The third R is for Rewards... already proven 
the facts of industrial life: on the balance sheets of thousands of new 
The first R is for Resources... the natural industries in the fast-growing South. 


bounties that help a plant flourish. Resources... Room... Rewards. You will 


The second R is for Room... growing room find them all in your future when you—— | 


that builds industrial health ...the kind of “Look Ahead — Look South!” 

growing room found all along the 8,000-mile 

Southern Railway System. Srnec? EF. Rows 
President 


OR Seo™ 
<p! Meas, SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


| | The Southern Serves the South 
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$4,000 Income? 
li’s Still Remote 
For Millions 


Despite good times, one family 
in four has less than $2,000 a 
year cash income. Four million 
families earn only half that. 

Most poor families live in cities 
and towns. Their breadwinners 
mostly are old, unskilled or poor- 
ly educated. 

In all, nearly 10 million fami- 
lies get less than half the average 
$4,000 income, have scant chance 
of reaching the $5,000 a year 
President Truman predicts as an 
average in 1955. 


The prosperity that Mr. Truman 
pictures and predicts for U. S. is not by 
any means shared by all of the people. 
About a fourth of the nation’s families 
scrimp along on less than $2,000 a year 
—considerably below the average 
family income of about $4,000. 

Surveys made by the Government, and 
expected to be confirmed by the 1950 
census, show that there are 9.7 million 
families living on less than half of what 
the average family gets. Of these fami- 
lies, 4 million have a cash income of less 
than $1,000 a year. 

These findings disclose that a great 
many people will have a long way to go 
to reach the $5,000-a-year level promised 
by the President in 1955 and perhaps can 
never attain the $12,000-a-year goal set 
for 2000 A.D.—50 years hence. The sub- 
merged third of a nation that the late 
President Roosevelt used to discuss has 
been reduced only fractionally. 

Reports to Congress throw some light 
on where low-income families are located 
and why their incomes are so far below 
average. 

Over all, most of the lowest-income 
families live in cities and villages. Of the 
9.7 million families with less than $2,000 
a year, 6.3 million are found in nonfarm 
areas. Many live in smaller cities where 
food is cheaper and rents lower than in 
big cities. Nevertheless, these families as 
a rule are worse off than farm families 
with the same amount of income. 

On farms, 3.4 million families support 
themselves with less than $2,000 in cash 
income. But a farmer often has a higher 
standard of living than his income indi- 
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OF THOSE FAMILIES . . . 


IAI are in city areas 





America’s Lower-Income Famil 


Out of 39,200,000 families in the U.S. there are 
9,700,000 with incomes of less than $2,000 a year 


Le 





| EAL are on farms igietn. 
| * 
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° 
PASLUIRUUI are headed wf AY persaes with only grade schooling 


Av) 

PA SUMUI are headed by "K persons in unskilled occupations 
ce) 

yACUTIRII are headed by ne persons 65 years or older 
6 

UIT are headed by & women 


2 
| BRRATAUE are headed by R nonwhites 


Estimates based on 1950 population and income projections, from official data tor 1948. 


cates. Cash is not so important to the 
farm family as the city family. Farmers 
grow some of their own food and usually 
pay little if any cash rent. Even so, more 
than half of the 3.4 million farm families 
with less than $2,000 actually get less 
than $1,000 a year in cash. 

Types of families who make up the 
lowest income groups are about the same 
in cities and towns and on farms. By and 
large, they are headed either by old per- 
sons or by persons with meager education 
and very little skill for work. 

Old people form one of the largest 
groups among the lowest-income fam- 
ilies. A fourth of all families with less 
than $2,000 a year are headed by per- 
sons 65 years of age or older. They are 
past their most productive years and 
often are in poor health. Many are forced 
to live on small pensions, although some 
can fall back on past savings. 

Lack of education is indicated as a 
major factor in earning power. About 
three in 10 low-income families—2.9 mil- 
lion of them—are headed by persons who 
have had only grade-school educations. 

Unskilled labor goes along with little 
education. There are 2.8 million families 
in the lowest income group where the 
breadwinner works as a common laborer 
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or in another unskilled job. This almost 
tallies with the group with little educs 
tion. Earnings of unskilled workers, how- 
ever, are being rzised through higher 
federal minimum wage laws. 

Women are the support of 1.4 million 
families at the bottom of the income 
scale. Most of them have lost their hus 
bands through death, divorce or deser- 
tion. Many of them cannot aftord to wor 
more than part time because of family 
responsibilities. 

Disability is another cause of low in 
comes. About 1.5 million families with 
less than $2,000 a year depend upon 
someone who is disabled by injury « 
illness. 

Negroes and other nonwhite families 
also are often found in low income ‘roups 
There are 1.2 million of these families. 

There is some overlapping in these 
groupings, but all of the 9.7 million lov- 
income families live under conditions 
below what the Government considers an 
“adequate standard of living.” That 
standard varies from place to place, but 
latest figures show a range from $3,004 
for a family of four in New Orleans to 
$3,458 a year in Washington, D. C. On 
farms, money income can be lower and 
still provide a reasonable standard. 
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U.S. idea is to keep hands off 
China, to let Russia blunder in 
ond make enemies, take the full 
blame for any imperialism. 

American policy is to help peo- 
ple, not governments; to win 
fiends as a Far Eastern good 
neighbor. U.S. support goes only 
tothose who can help thersselves. 
That lets out Chiang Kai-shek. 

Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son, speaking publicly, has sup- 
plied the answers to big questions 
about U.S. aims in Asia. These 
answers, in his own words, fol- 
low: 


What really is happening in Asia? 

“Two factors are pretty nearly common 
to the entire experience of all these Asian 
people. One of these factors is a revul- 
sion against the acceptance of misery and 
poverty as the normal condition of life 
..» The other . . . is the revulsion against 
foreign domination... They have had 
enough of it and they want no more.” 

ls it the same all over Asia? 

“The peoples of Asia are so incredibly 
diverse, their problems are so incredibly 
diverse, that how could anyone, even the 
utmost charlatan, believe that he had a 
wiform policy which would deal with all 
of them?...Consider...the subconti- 
nent of India and Pakistan, an area which 
isroughly comparable in size and popula- 
tion to Europe . . . You will find such dif- 
ferences in race, in ideas, in languages 
and religion and culture that, compared 
to that subcontinent, Europe is almost 
one homogeneous people.” 

How does this change show up, then? 

National independence has become 
the symbol both of freedom from foreign 
domination and freedom from the tyr- 
anny of poverty and misery. Since the 
end of the war in Asia we have seen over 
500 million people gain their independ- 
ence and over seven new nations come 
into existence in this area. We have the 


Philippines . . . Pakistan, India, Ceylon, 
Burma . . . Southern Korea .. . and the 
United States of Indonesia . . . This is 


the outward and visible sign of the in- 
ternal ferment of Asia . . . Resignation 
sno longer the typical emotion of Asia. 
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J.S.-GOOD NEIGHBOR TO ASIA 


What Mr. Acheson’s New Policy Means 


It has given way to hope, to a sense of 
effort and, in many cases, to a real sense 
of anger.” 

Well, take China. What’s the inside 
story of Chiang Kai-shek’s defeat? 

“Most commonly it is said in various 
speeches and publications that it is the 
result of American bungling, that we are 
incompetent, that we did not understand, 
that American aid was too little, that we 
did the wrong things at the wrong time 
... And they say: “Well, you have to add 
that there are a lot of women fooling 
around in politics in China.’ . . . Now, 
what I ask you to do is to stop looking for 
a moment under the bed and under the 
chair and under the rug to find out these 
reasons, but rather to look at the broad 
picture.” 

What is this broad picture of China? 

“After the war, Chiang Kai-shek 
emerged as the undisputed leader of the 
Chinese people. Only one faction—the 
Communists, up in the hills, ill equipped, 
ragged, a very small military foree—was 
determinedly opposed to his position. He 
had overwhelming military power . . 
tremendous economic and military sup- 
port and backing from the United States 

. . the acceptance of all other foreign 
governments .. . Four years later what do 
we find? We find that his armies have 
melted away. His support in the country 
has melted away. His support outside the 
country has largely melted away and he 
is a refugee on a small island off the coast 
of China with the remnants of his 
forces.” 

Well, how did it happen? 

“What has happened in my judgment 
is that the almost inexhaustible patience 
of the Chinese people in their misery 
ended. They did not bother to overthrow 
this Government. There was really noth- 
ing to overthrow. They simply ignored it 
throughout the country . . . They com- 
pletely withdrew their support from this 
Government and, when that support was 
withdrawn, the whole military establish- 
ment disintegrated. Added to the grossest 
incompetence ever experienced by any 
military command was this total lack of 
support both in the armies and in the 
country, and so the whole matter just 
simply disintegrated.” 

Weren‘t the Communists at the bot- 
tom of it all? 

“The Communists did not create this. 
The Communists did not . . . create this 
revolutionary spirit. They did not create 
a great force which moved out from un- 





der Chiang Kai-shek. But they were 
shrewd and cunning enough to mount 
it, to ride this thing into victory and into 
power.” 

What are the Russians up to in China? 

“The Soviet Union is detaching the 
northern areas of China from China and 
is attaching them to the Soviet Union. 
This process is complete in Outer Mon- 
golia. It is nearly complete in Manchuria, 
and I am sure that in Inner Mongolia 
and in Sinkiang there are very happy re- 
ports coming from Soviet agents to Mos- 
cow ... This fact that the Soviet Union 
is taking the four northern provinces of 
China is the single most significant, most 
important fact in the relation of any for- 
eign power with Asia . .. Nothing that we 
do and nothing that we say must be 
allowed to obscure the reality of this 
fact.” 

Don’t the Chinese see what the Rus- 
sians are doing there? 

“The only thing that can obscure it is 
the folly of ill-conceived adventures on 
our part, which easily could do so. I urge 
all who are thinking about these foolish 
adventures to remember that we must 


, -Acme 
SECRETARY ACHESON 
“Stop looking under the rug” 
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not seize the unenviable position which 
the Russians have carved out for them- 
selves. We must not undertake to deflect 
from the Russians to ourselves the right- 
eous anger and the wrath and the hatred 
of the Chinese people which must 
develop.” 

Then the Russians, by taking part of 
China, are headed for trouble? 

“These actions of the Russians are mak- 
ing plainer than any speech or any ut- 
terance or any legislation can make 
throughout all of Asia what the true pur- 
poses of the Soviet Union are and what 
the true function of Communism as an 
agent of Russian imperialism is.” 

But how can the U. S. help to stop the 
spread of Communism in Asia? 

“Our real interest is in those people 
as people . Because Communism is 
hostile to that interest . . . we want to 


stop it .. . The best way of doing both 
things is . . . to develop a sound admin- 
istration for these new governments 


and to develop their resources and their 
technical skills so that they are not 
subject to penetration either through 
ignorance . . . or because there is real 
distress.” 

What about U.S. military security if 
Formosa goes to the Communists? 

“The military menace is not the most 
immediate . Our defense perimeter 


runs along the Aleutians to Japan . . . to 
the Ryukyu Islands [Okinawa] 
Philippine Islands . . 


.. tothe 
. There is no inten- 
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tion of abandoning or weakening the de- 
fenses of Japan . . . The Ryukyus must 
and will be held . . . An attack on the 
Philippines could not and would not be 
tolerated by the United States. But I has- 
ten to add that no one perceives the im- 
minence of any such attack.” 

What if the Russians or the Chinese 
Communists attack elsewhere in Asia? 

“Should such an attack occur . . . the 
initial reliance must be on the people 
attacked to resist it . . . No person can 
guarantee these areas against military 
attack . . . But it is a mistake . . . to be- 
come obsessed with military considera- 
tions. Important as they are, there are 
other problems . . . not capable of solu- 
tion through military means. These 
other problems arise out of the suscepti- 
bility of many areas in the Pacific to 
subversion and penetration.” 

What about Japan? 

“In the political field, General Mac- 
Arthur has been very successful 
In the economic field we have not been 
so successful. Difficulties . must be 
solved along lines which permit the Japa- 
nese ... complete freedom if possible to 
buy what they need and to sell what they 
have to offer on the mainland of Asia, 
in Southeast Asia and in other parts of 
the world.” 

Should U. S. give aid to the countries 
of Southeast Asia? 

“The limit of what we can do is to help 
where we are wanted.” 








~Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. 
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Should Americans give help in South. 
east Asia wherever it’s wanted? 

“American assistance can be effective 
when it is the missing component in q 
situation which might otherwise he 
solved. The United States cannot furnish 
. . . determination, it cannot furnish the 
will and it cannot furnish the loyalty of g 
people to its government. But if the will 
and the determination exist and if the peo. 
ple are behind their government, then, 
and not always then, is there a ven 
good chance for success.” 

“It is highly confused in Burma . ,, 
Progress is being made in Indo-China 
.. In Malaya... the British are mak. 
ing progress . . . In Indonesia a great 
success has been achieved . . . in this 
new Government being formed .. . In 
India and in Pakistan we are willing to 
be of such help as we can be . . . Again 
the responsibility lies with people who 
have won their freedom and who ate 
very proud of it.” 

So the Asian people are on their own? 

“The old relationships between East 
and West are gone . We are their 
friends. Others are their friends . . . This 
new day in Asia . . . may go on toa 
glorious noon or it may darken and it 
may drizzle out. But that decision lies 
within the countries of Asia and within 
the power of the Asian people. It is not 
a decision which a friend or even an 
enemy from the outside can decide for 
them.” 


-Standard Oil Co., (N.J.) 


AMERICANS 


“‘The responsibility lies with people who have won their freedom” 
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There’s a new champion in the HEAVY-DUTY truck 
field. It’s the new Dodge truck rated at 28,000 pounds 
G.V.W. . . . 50,000 pounds G.C.W.! 

Ample “Job- Rated’’ POWER flows from one of the 
finest-performing, and most economical truck 
engines ever designed. It develops 154 gross horse- 
power, and 330 pound-feet gross torque. 

This remarkable engine contains such advanced !ong- 
life features as Silchrome intake valves and inserts. 
Exhaust valves are Stellite-faced and sodium-filled to 
resist warping, wear longer. 

Hydraulic lifters insure perfect valve operation. 
Rustproof water distributor tube provides maxi- 
mum valve seat cooling, and lengthens engine life. 
High power output and economy result 
from two downdraft carburetors. Features 
are numerous: Dual intake manifold; dual 
exhaust system; high anti-vapor-lock pump; 
ceramic fuel filters; velocity-type governors; 
oil-bath air cleaners, and many others. 
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"Extra Hewat 


This "“Job-Rated” load lugger has a new and rugged 
constant-mesh, 5-speed helical transmission, direct-in- 
fifth, with an extremely high torque input. A 5-speed 
overdrive transmission is available. 

This 4-tonner has a rugged 101%-inch frame, with 
7 and 8 big crossmembers; extra-heavy 18,000- 
and 22,000-pound capacity rear axles, and many 
other HEAVY-DUTY features you'll want to 
study and compare. 

If your transportation requirements fall in the 28,000- 
pound G.V.W. range (up to 50,000 pounds G.C.W.), 
we believe you'll find this 4-ton heavyweight your 
long-awaited answer to . . . lower cost hauling! 

See your Dodge dealer at your earliest convenience. 


For low-cost transportation...switch to 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.”’ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


U.S. News 





SHIFT TO RIGHT IN BRITAIN? 
AN INTERVIEW WITH CHARLES H. KLINE 


Associate Editor in London for U. S. News & World Report 





EDITOR’S NOTE: How does life in Great Britain 
look to an American who has watched at first 
hand the development of the Labor Government's 
welfare-state program through some of its most 
critical phases? 

Charles H. Kline, Associate Editor in London 
for U.S. News & World Report, knows intimately 





oa 


scores of Britons from workingmen to the top 
leaders in the Government. Mr. Kline recently 
returned to the United States for a brief visit after 
more than two years abroad. While in the U.S. 
he was interviewed by his fellow editors about life 
in present-day Britain. That conversation is pre- 
sented on these pages. 








Q Are the recent Conservative victories in New 
Zealand and Australia regarded as a preview of a 
Conservative victory in next month’s British elections, 
Mr. Kline? 

A Those results are certainly affecting the betting 
odds and will bring in more money and more effort 
from businessmen in Britain in behalf of the Conser- 
vative campaign. But the mother country is not cer- 
tain to be stampeded by what her offsprings do. Those 
who study politics closely in Britain continue to feel 
that Labor will squeeze back into power by a sharply 
redueéed parliamentary majority. 

Q Do you think the British Conservatives expect to 
win the February 23 parliamentary elections? 

A I think Mr. Churchill expects to win, but there 
is a great deal of doubt in the levels below Mr. 
Churchill—that is, among the Conservatives. 

Q Do you think they want to win? 

A Some Conservatives are frightened by the 
thought of having to govern at a time when they 
might be faced with tremendous strikes, and they 
know the existing financial difficulties, but I think 
it would be contributing to irresponsibility to say 
that the Conservative Party as such doesn’t want 
to win. 

Q Would labor accept a Conservative victory, or 
would there be a tremendous wave of strikes in the 
event of a Conservative victory? 

A It would all depend on how much the Conserva- 
tive Government undertook to economize. If a Con- 
servative Government undertook to economize se- 
verely on all of the welfare programs, then undoubt- 
edly there would be strikes. 

Q But labor would wait to see, wouldn't it? 


A Yes, and it would be wholly false to expect any 
blood running in the streets or anything of that 
sort. 

Q Did labor strike under this present Government, 
or did the Government solve the strike problem? 

A Britain’s record on days lost in industrial dis- 
putes as compared to the period after the first war is 
good. In comparison to days lost in industrial dis- 
putes just before World War II, the record of the 
present Government is only fair. The present Govern- 
ment is engaged now in an operation of putting the 
best face possible on the thing prior to an election. 
They know they have to have an election at some 
point before the first of August of 1950. 

Q Who are some of the coming men of Britain, 
those to be watched as “the men of the future’’? 

A Well, in a political sense, the man who might be 
properly called the Eisenhower of British politics is 
living in Washington. I mean the present British Am- 
bassador to the U.S., Sir Oliver Franks, now only 4 
years of age. If Sir Stafford Cripps should retire, as 
he may well do even if the Government is re-elected, 
then there will be a demand for Sir Oliver to declare 
himself as a full-fledged Socialist and assume the 
Cripps mantle. 

Then, of course, at 52, Aneurin Bevan, the managéf 
of socialized medicine but also violently anti-Com- 
munist, has tremendous political sex appeal and is 
enormously ambitious. 

Q Will the Conservatives campaign on a “me too” 
program? 

A Their program today is largely “me too.” And, if 
the Conservatives win, they will win out of resent- 
ment against controls and the failure to feed the peo- 
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labor's strength is less but Government is likely to be re-elected, observer 


sys—Conservatives offer chiefly a ‘me too’ program and some don't 


rally expect to win—Dollar crisis possible again next autumn 


jle with the things people want to be fed with—that’s 
avery fundamental issue. The Conservatives haven’t 
ut up an affirmative program that’s very appealing, 
and it’s very dubious if they would change things 
much. 

The people whose judgment I respect most think 
tht the Laborites will get back in with around a 
majority of 60 seats. 

Q Could they govern then? 

A It is not sure. Some of them say they could gov- 
en with as low as a majority of 50 seats. If they come 
wt of the February election with a 50-seat majority, 
they still must bring in their budget the first week in 
April. If they should bring in a “tough” budget, con- 
finuing to balance the budget and keeping taxes high, 
they might have a lot of trouble. 

The big fight that’s going on behind the scenes in 
the British Government largely revolves around de- 
fense expenditures. If they pull their weight in the 
Atlantic Pact, defense spending will have to go up and 
that is going to mean higher taxes. If they’re able to 
cut some of their commitments, then the military ex- 
penditure would go down and conceivably they might 
take sixpence off the income tax, which would be 
popular. 


People Don’t Expect War Soon 


Q Do they think there is going to be a war with 
Russia right away? 

A No. The British people react very differently from 
the people in America. When the British are really 
scared—whatever they’re scared about—they talk less 
and less about it. When the Russian atomic explosion 
was announced there was very little talk about it in 
England. But the high point of worry about Russia 
tame during the Berlin blockade. That has eased off 
quite a lot. 

Q Are they worried about their naval position? 

A Some of the more thoughtful people are worried 
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about their lack of antisubmarine devices and that 
they might not be able to cope with Russia’s subma- 
fine strength. 
Q Do they put much emphasis on their Air Force? 
A They put great emphasis on their jet develop- 
ment and on their fighter aircraft. The truth is that 
they were greatly relieved to have the 90 B-29s of the 





American Air Force based over there. They had no 
long-distance striking power of their own. 

Q We really are using England as a base now, 
aren’t we? 

A Ina very polite way. We have around 8,000 serv- 
ice people there, though the number has been cut 
down since the end of the “air lift.” 


Targets for V Weapons 


Q Do the British people visualize themselves as tar- 
gets for V weapons that the Russians might have on 
the Channel coast? 

A Yes, there’s fear about that, particularly among 
people who saw actual explosions of the V-2—a very, 
very frightening thing. 

Q But you don't believe there is much war appre- 
hension there? 

A No. 

Q Is war forgotten? 

A War is not the main preoccupation. The main 
preoccupation in Britain at the moment is the high 
cost of living. 

Q Apparently most businesses, large and small, are 
doing quite well now. What is the attitude of the busi- 
ness community toward the Government? 

A I can illustrate that this way: When I first went 
over there I became acquainted with many influential 
businessmen, and when I first met them they would 
say, “We’re Conservatives. We’re contributing to the 
Conservative Party. We want a Conservative victory. 
We’re not too sure of it, but we’re working very hard 
atit 

These same individuals, after six or seven months, 
would go through the same preliminaries and then 
say, “But, of course, probably the best thing that 
could happen to this country would be a coalition as 
in wartime—a national Government. That would get 
the best results.” 

And then a year and a half or so would pass and 
they’d say, after the preliminaries, “Very .confiden- 
tially, the best thing that could happen would be if 
the Labor Government got back in with a very dubi- 
ous majority with which they couldn’t nationalize or 
socialize a lot more industry, but they could deliver 
the labor force.” 

(Continued on page 26) 














Q They’re glad to have the Government control 
wages, aren't they? 

A Yes, they’re glad to have the Government take 
the rap for controlling wages. This Labor Govern- 
ment can deliver the working force. 


Boarding Schools at Any Cost 


Q What about the upper middle classes? 

A Well, they’re squeezed and some fantastic things 
happen with them. A big slice of this social welfare is 
going into education—subsidies for education. And yet 
the upper middle class refuse to entrust their children 
to these improved schools because they still think that 
there is no substitute for the traditional boarding 
school. They’ll spend capital, they’ll borrow, they’ll 
do all kinds of things to get the money to send their 
children to boarding schools. 

Q Are the people who had money those who live on 
a high scale now, or is everybody reduced to lower 
living standards? 

A There are very few people living on a high scale. 

Q How many people own cars? 

A There are a lot of 1939 cars on the streets, but 
there are not many new cars around. 

Q Do the British drive on week ends? 

A A man gets enough gasoline for 90 miles of 
pleasure driving a month. 

Q What you are describing is really wartime condi- 
tions, isn’t it? ; 

A Yes, it’s a continuation of the wartime conditions. 

Q What do the British think of the Americans who 
go over there to look at their social programs micro- 
scopically? 

A They’re rather proud of their health system, al- 
though the British hospital by American standards is 
not a very attractive-looking place. There’s no resent- 
ment about the American investigator. 

Here’s another thing, too: Ernest Bevin, the For- 
eign Minister, says, in effect, ““The United States is 
not moving as fast as we are but they’re on that road. 
And the Americans are going to get down on their 
knees and thank us for the experience in nationalizing 
coal, etc., because we’ve been the guinea pig and the 
Americans when they get ready to do it will be able 
to do it without making some of the mistakes.” 


Truman Victory Helped Laborites 


Q Do you think they were encouraged by the Tru- 
man election to go ahead with nationalization? 

A Oh, I think they were tremendously encouraged 
in every phase of their program by the Truman elec- 
tion. 

Q Then we're really helping to put Socialism 
across? 

A Yes. 

Q What are the differences between England under 
a Labor Government and this country? 

A The first thing, of course, is the prosperity of 
people here as compared with the drabness, frayed 


shirt collars and the rather pinched look you see op 
faces of people there. 

Q Is that because they don't have the food, or don't 
have the money? 

A It’s largely because they don’t have the food, 

Q Is food expensive? 

A No, food isn’t expensive. But the types of food 
that are available provide an adequate diet without 
providing a great deal of energy. 

Q How often can the average British family havea 
roast or a steak? 

A A family having four ration books—husband, 
wife and two children—can have a pretty good roast 
on Sunday, and the wife can make some leftovers for 
another meal. That’s the fresh meat for the week. 

Q How about bacon? 

A Bacon is now up to 4 ounces per person per week. 

Q You can get what you want to eat in a hotel, 
can’t you? 

A Oh, no. As far as rationed foods are concerned— 
fats, sugar, meat—you don’t get too much even if you 
live in a hotel. You can’t go in and get a steak or 
bacon and eggs. 


Diet and Health 


Q Is the diet poorer now than it was during the 
war, do you think? 

A Definitely the diet is less satisfying because of 
the absence of the canned meats that they got under 
lend-lease. 

Q What about the relationship between the diet 
that the people get and their health? Is it considered 
that the British people are in good health? 

A The Government claims that the health of in- 
fants and the health of the population as a whole is 
better than it ever has been. The infant mortality rate 
is way down compared to what it was before the war. 

Q The average Briton, though, ate very poorly al- 
ways, and the poor man is eating better than he did 
before the war—is that it? 

A That’s right. He’s eating better because of the 
so-called “fair share” principle. 

Q The poor get more, and the middle class and 
well-to-do get less, don’t they? 

A That’s it exactly. 

Q Do you think there is a relationship between the 
attitude of people toward the Labor Government and 
the fact that they are eating better? 

A For the manual workingman, yes, quite defi- 
nitely. That helps keep him loyal to the Labor Gov- 
ernment. 

Q In other words, the stomach is a political unit in 
England? 

A Yes. 

Q What is the food subsidy? 

A The food subsidy is very big, around 485 million 
pounds a year. Before devaluation that was equiva- 
lent to just under 2 billion dollars. 

Q We really pay that through the Marshall Plan, 
don’t we? 


——— 
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A No, we don’t pay much of it. That is tax money. 
There is not much clear relationship between the Brit- 
sh food subsidies and the Marshall aid. 

Q There are not many rich any more in England. 
Where does the tax money come from? 

A Well, there are people who are living off their 
capital. 

Q But then they’re not paying taxes, are they? 

A Some of them are, and some of them aren’t. 
When Sir Stafford Cripps put in his indirect capital 
jvy a lot of people paid out more taxes in one year 
than they took in in actual income. , 

The difference in the tax system is this: Over here, 
ff you own a share the company pays corporate tax 
ad then you pay a tax on the dividend that you 
receive. Over there, your dividend is passed on to you 
net, and the corporate tax is the only one. 

For one year Cripps put on a tax which was paid 
on dividends received as you do over here, and he 
made the rate so high that in a great many instances it 
exceeded the proceeds, so that it was a levy on capital. 

Q What do they take in from all sources in taxes in 
England? 

A The budget is balanced at around 3.3 billion 
pounds. That’s about the equivalent of 13 billion dol- 
lars at the old rate of 4 dollars to the pound. 

Q The British tax is higher per capita than ours, 
isn’t 1t? 

A We pay about 23 per cent in all taxes—they pay 
about 40 per cent. 


They Don’t Like Back Seat 


Q How could you measure the reaction of the 
people to their present plight? Is it one of general 
discontent, one of tolerant compliance, or of resigna- 
tion? How would you describe the British people 
today? 

A Underneath, where human nature begins to oper- 
ate, they have a certain latent envy and resentment 
that America is now the most prosperous nation in the 
world and the British are second, but that doesn’t 
often break through. The American who is over there 
is still treated with a great deal of courtesy and a very 
large measure of friendship. But, underneath it all, 
the idea that Britain has to take a back seat is not an 
easy thing to swallow for a Britisher. 

Q What you have said about the assistance being 
given to the average person in food and medicine 
would indicate a concept of the welfare state which 
is more akin to the relief state. This is an emergency 
inwhich the Government has come to their relief. It’s 
ahardship state that they find themselves in after the 
war, and the Government is providing certain necessi- 
ties. That’s in contrast to what our concept over here 
has been—that the welfare state is some advanced 
stage in human evolution, isn’t it? 

A Yes, it’s relief of hardship. Also, as late as 1939 
there were a million and a half unemployed in Eng- 
land out of a population just under 50 million. That 
would be the equivalent of nearly 5 million unem- 





ployed here, and the recollection of the joblessness be- 
fore the war is very acute. More than the relief, the 
thing that keeps people satisfied or relatively satisfied 
or docile is the fact that everybody’s got a job today. 

Q How did they get away from their joblessness? 

A Planning, partially, and natural postwar scar- 
city. It would be very hard, after the damage caused 
by the war in England and after the wants of the world 
for the products of England, to have unemployment 
now. 

The question of whether the distribution of the 
labor force is efficient is a very debatable one, because 
a lot of labor is employed in industries that are not 
earning Britain any dollars. 


British Want U.S. Tobacco 


Q Britain doesn’t need to buy here, does she? 
Couldn’t she buy elsewhere and sell elsewhere? 

A I’m not so sure about that. Take a practical 
example: They’ve done a lot in Rhodesia to develop 
Virginia-type tobacco. They’ve never been completely 
successful. One of the things under this thin diet that 
the workingman insists on even at high prices is his 
Virginia type of cigarette. 

The British must have our tobacco and they must 
have our cotton, because even if they got Egypt and 
Brazil and Pakistan to plant all of the cotton they 
could, it still wouldn’t meet their raw-cotton require- 
ments. I don’t believe that the planners could plan 
themselves out of dollar requirements. 

Q But they could cut down— 

A Yes, but I don’t know that they could cut so 
much further. They’ve got their dollar-import pro- 
gram down for the year ahead to about 1.2 billion 
dollars. That’s the whole Western Hemisphere im- 
port program, everything that costs dollars—Cana- 
dian wheat, Venezuelan oil, everything. It was 1.6 
billion dollars and they cut 25 per cent, which makes 
it 1.2 billion. 

Q But we're giving them 900 million dollars in 
Marshall Plan aid, aren’t we? 

A Yes, roughly. 


Why Dollar Crisis May Recur 


Q Is there a probability of another dollar crisis be- 
fore or at the middle of 1950? 

A I would say that there is a very strong possibility 
of one about the same time as last year—in Septem- 
ber. As our fiscal year runs to July 1, they know how 
many gift dollars they’re going to get until then and 
their reserves are not likely to shrink appreciably be- 
fore July 1. But if they should be put on a ration of, 
say, 500 million gift dollars for the next year and their 
sales don’t improve over here as they should, then 
they might have a crisis. But I wouldn’t look for one 
before then. 

Q Even if they have a severe winter? 

A A severe winter, I am convinced, would be a 
tremendous factor in what happens from here on out. 
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New ‘Fashion Car” Styling! 







Only Ford has the 
new ‘‘Hushed” Ride 














Only Ford in the low-price 
field has a V-8 engine 
—a 100 h.p. V-8 


50 Ways new for 50... It’s 
the One Fine Car in its field! 


Yes, the 1950 Ford is 50 ways finer... from new heavier 
gauge steel frame and |3-way stronger “Lifeguard” 
body to new designed ceiling and seating for greater 
headroom. (Ford, you know, leads all low-priced cars in 
hip and shoulder room.) New non-sag front-seat springs 
and foam rubber cushion for firm buoyant comfort. New 
push-button door handle, with positive-acting new rotary 
door latches. Colorful new instrument panel and interior 
trimmings. Rich new long-lived upholstery fabrics. More 
extensive body insulation and sealing in 41 areas. But 
take the wheel—feel and hear the difference. 





White sidewall tires optional at extra cost. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF Tee WORLD 


LONDON....COLOMBO.... 


>> Biggest "if" in Great Britain, as election day approaches, is this: 

if a four-year trend of voters away from the Labor Party continues through 
election day, February 23, the Conservatives stand a good chance to win. 

Attlee Government, in this case, will go the way of Socialist governments 
turned out of office a few weeks ago in New Zealand and Australia. 





>> Shift of many British voters away from Labor toward the Conservative Party 
during the last three or four years is a recorded fact. It is a fact that has 
Labor politicians worried, has Tory managers excited and hopeful. AS a result, 
betting odds on the election are much narrower than most people had expected. 
Where the shift among voters shows up is in the record of by-elections 
Since 1945. Public-opinion polls add more evidence. Political experts in Lon- 
don, examining all such evidence, are now working overtime to see what it means. 


>> For a closer look at by-election trends, and what they mean..... 

On the surface, Labor's record in 52 by-election contests since 1945 is 
outstanding. Labor has won all of them--first time a party in power has done 
this since 1832. So Labor has held intact its big majority in Parliament. 

Closer look, though, explains why:Labor is worried. Fact is that, though 
Labor has won every time, its majority in almost every case has been smaller 
than the majority the same districts gave Labor in 1945. Majorities of 10,000 
or more in 1945 have melted away to 5,000 in district after district. 

This trend away from Labor, toward the Conservatives, amounts to a shift 
of 6 or 7 per cent of the major party vote. Shift began in 1946, has kept up. 

What this can mean is that Labor, on February 25, instead of coming through 
with 2 million more votes than the Conservatives, as in 1945, may end up with 
about 600,000 votes less than the Conservatives. That is the arithmetic of a 
6 per cent shift in the major party vote, using the 1945 returns as a base. 

In terms of seats in the House of Commons, this result would give the Con- 
servatives a majority of perhaps 40 seats, compared with Labor's present 
majority of 140 seats. But a 40-seat majority is enough to govern with. . 














>> Public-opinion polls underscore this same trend away from Labor. 
Socialist peak came early in 1946, when 52 per cent favored Labor. 
Socialist low point, in late '47, found only 38 per cent for Labor. 
Latest poll, for November, 1949, shows Socialists still at this low point. 
Conservatives, meanwhile, hit their low point of 34 per cent popularity in 
early '46, but as of late '49 were favored by about half of those polled. 
Biggest factor in this shift appears to be the attitude of British women. 
(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-~= (Continued) 


Opinion pollsters last November found 14 per cent more women favoring Conserva- 

tives than favoring Labor. Among men, Conservatives' advantage was 4 per cent. 
Explanation is that it's the women who have to stand in line, worry about 

rationing, scramble for scarce foods, worry about the rising cost of living. 





>> Question, of course, is whether this shift in sentiment of the last four 
years will carry through February 23, grow even stronger, or be reversed. 
Trends of this sort can be reversed, for these reasons: 
By-elections aren't an infallible guide. Fewer people vote in them than 
in general elections. It's normal for a party to lose popularity while in office, 
then recapture doubtful supporters at a general election, when it counts most. 
Opinion polls aren't infallible, either. In England, the polls were right 
in 1945 within 2 per cent, have forecast by-elections accurately. But people 
may change their minds between November and February. It has happened. 
U.S. experience is recalled, too. A Republican House in 1946 seemed to fore- 
shadow a Republican President in 1948. But, to the surprise of many, it didn't. 
In addition: Britain's gold reserves are rising. Business is good. Welfare 
State is popular. Question in voters' minds is whether Tories can do better. 
These are some of the intangibles. Added up, they indicate a close election. 
Betting odds, for what they're worth, give Labor a slight edge, a victory with 
a much reduced majority. Actually, it's anybody's race. 

















>> In the Far East, Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin of Britain is learning at 
first hand what it is to cost to check Communism in Asia, thereby hold Britain's 
Commonwealth together. At the Commonwealth meeting in Colombo, Ceylon..... 
Nationalism, self-rule for every country in ASia now appears plainly as 
No. 1 objective of all Asiatics. If the West wants to halt Russian imperialism. 
it will first have to abolish all traces of its own imperialism in Asia. Thus; 
French are urged to get out of Indo-China, let Indo-Chinese rule. 
Americans are advised to end occupation of Japan, let Japan rule itself. 
British, once a dominant power in Asia, are reminded that Asiatics call the 
tune now. Ultimately, this means end of colonialism in Malaya, Hong Kong. 
All this is just a first step in combating Communism in Asia. 





>> As a second step, one that can run into big sums of money..... 

Aid from the West is requested to help the governments of Asia give their 
people bread, jobs, higher living standards. Reasoning is that Asia's millions, 
given such aid, will then be poor prospects for Communism, won't follow China. 

U.S., especially, is expected to provide much of this aid in the form of 
some gifts, some loans, some technical advice. Not another Marshall Plan, how- 
ever. What's in mind is less ambitious, and on a country-by-country basis. 








>> As for Communist China, advice of non-Communist Asia to the West is this: 
Recognition is recommended as an obvious step. On this Britain is in step 
with India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma. So Australia, New Zealand, Canada and 
South Africa are urged to grant recognition too, not wait until the U.S. does. 
Trade with China is to be encouraged, for the benefit of both sides. 
Chiang Kai-shek's blockade, trade barrier, may have to be brushed aside. 
"Cautious friendliness" is recommended by Pandit Nehru of India as the wise 
attitude toward Communist China, the one to wean China away from Russia. 
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WESTINGHOUSE FIRST 


INDOOR SUNSHINE 
‘While you or play 


Goma 


Here’s a totally new kind of 
sun lamp .. . different from 
any ever made! 

Now—enjoy wide-area radi- 
ation. Whole rooms, such as 
in homes, offices, schools, fac- 
tories, amusement and recrea- 
tion areas, can be bathed with 
cool ultraviolet rays that stim- 
ulate heaith-building Vitamin 
D. Here, low intensities are 
used for longer periods. 

Now— enjoy quick individual 
sun tanning. Use higher inten- 
sities for short exposures. Ideal 


for bathrooms, bedrooms, sun 
rooms, or private offices. Inex- 
pensive lamp holders or reflec- 
tors provide an easy means of § 
application. Quickly and con- 
veniently that healthy, hand- 
some vacation look can be 
yours! 

The lamp has five times the J 
efficiency and four times the 
life of the conventional sun 
lamp, and if costs less to buy 
and less to use. Yes, this ex- 
clusive Westinghouse lamp is 
revolutionary! 


IN A TUBE 
. ‘Easy on the purse, 
too. 24-inch size 
$4.50, uses only 20 
watts; 48-inch size 
$7.00, uses only 40 
watts.” 





Lamp Div., Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


‘ 
you CAN BE SURE ee 1F iTS Gentlemen: I'd like to know more about the 


estinghous = 


Westinghouse Fluorescent Sun Lamp. 
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Political Amanack 
for the Year 1950 


Being the Year for Electing 36 Senators, 
435 Representatives to Congress, 33 Governors 























Nominating 
Primary Date Those Whose Terms Expire 
April ll - : Sen. Lucas (D) - 26 Reprs. (12 D; 14 R) 
April 18 - N. J. 14 Reprs. (5 D; 9 R) 


May 2 - Ala. Sen. Hill (D) - 9 Reprs. (D) - 
Gov. Folsom (D) 


May 2 Sen. Pepper (D) - 6 Reprs. (D) 
May 2 Sen. Capehart (R)* - 11 Reprs. (7 D; 4+ R) 


May 2 Sen. Taft (R) - 23 Reprs. (12 D; 11 R) 
- Gov. Lausche (D) 


May 16 Pa. Sen. Myers (D) - 33 Reprs. (16 D; 17 R) 
- Gov. Duff (R) 


May 19 Oreg. Sen. Morse (R) - + Reprs. (R) - 
Gov. McKay (R) 


May 27 nN. <. Sens. Hoey (D) and Graham (D) - 
12 Reprs. (D) 


June 5 Iowa Sen. Hickenlooper (R) - 8 Reprs. (R) - 
Gov. Beardsley (R) 


June 6 Calif. Sen. Downey (D) - 23 Reprs. (10 D; 
13 R)— Gov. Warren (R) 


June 6 N. Mex. 2 Reprs. (D) - Gov. Mabry (D) 


June 6 S. Dak. Sen. Gurney (R) - 2 Reprs. (R) - 
Gov. Mickelson (R) 


June 19 ; 3 Reprs. (R) - Gov. Payne (R) 


June 27 Sen. Young (R) - 2 Reprs. (R) - 
Gov. Aandahl (R) 


July 4 Sen. Thomas (D) - 8 Reprs. (D) - 
Gov. Turner (D) 


July 15+ ay on Sen. Johnston (D) - 6 Reprs. (D) - 
Gov. Thurmond (D) 

July 18 Mont. 2 Reprs. (1 D; 1 R) 

July 22 Tex. 21 Reprs. (D) - Gov. Jester (D) 


July 25 Ark. Sen. Fulbright (D) - 7 Reprs. (D) - 
Gov. McMath (D) 


August 1 Kans. Sen. Darby (R) - 6 Reprs. (R) - 
Gov. Carlson (R) 


August 1 Mo. Sen. Donnell (R) - 13 Reprs. (12 D; 
1 R) 
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August 1 Va. - 9Reprs. (D) 
August 1 W.Va. 6 Reprs. (D) 
August 3 Tenn. 10 Reprs. (8 D; 2 R) - Gov. Browning (D) 
August 5 Ky. Sen. Withers (D) - 9 Reprs. (7 D; 2 R) 


August 8 Ida. Sens. Taylor (D) and Dworshak (R) - 2 
Reprs. (1 D; 1 R) - Gov. Robins (R) 


August 8 Nebr. 4 Reprs. (1 D; 3 R) - Gov. Peterson (R) 
August 22 Miss. 7 Reprs. (D) 

August 22 Wyo. 1 Repr. (R) - Gov. Crane (D) 
August 29 La. Sen. Long (D) - 8 Reprs. (D) 


August 297- N.Y. Sen. Lehman (D)* - 45 Reprs. (23 D; 
20R;1LD;1AL) Gov. Dewey (R)* 


Sept. 5 Nev. Sen. McCarran (D) - 1 Repr. (D) - 
Gov. Pittman (D) 


Sept. 5 Utah Sen. Thomas (D) - 2 Reprs. (D) 
Sept. 11 Me. General Election 


Sept. 11 Md. Sen. Tydings (D) - 6 Reprs. (4 D; 2 R) 
- Gov. Lane (D) 


Sept. 12 . Ariz. Sen. Hayden (D) - 2 Reprs. (D) - 
Gov. Garvey (D) 

Sept. 12 Colo, Sen. Millikin (R) - + Reprs. (3 D; 1 R) - 
Gov. Knous (D) 


Sept. 12 Mich. 17 Reprs. (5 D; 12 R) - 
Gov. Williams (D) 


Sept. 12 Minn. 9 Reprs: (4+-D; 5 R) - 
Gov. Youngdahl (R) 


Sept. 12 N.-H, Sen. Tobey (R) - 2 Reprs. (R) - 
Gov. Adams (R) 


Sept. 12 Vt. Sen. Aiken (R) - 1 Repr. (R) - 
Gov. Gibson (R) 


Sept. 12 : Sen. Magnuson (D) - 6 Reprs. (2 D; 4 R) 
Sept. 12 q 14 Reprs. (6 D; 8 R) - Gov. Dever (D) 
Sept. 13 Ga. Sen. George (D) - 10 Reprs. (D) - 


Gov. Talmadge (D) 

Sept. 19 Wisc. Sen. Wiley (R) - 10 Reprs. (2 D; 8 R) - 
Gov. Rennebohm (R) 

Nov. 7 General elections in all States except Maine 


State Conn. - Sens. McMahon (D) and Benton (D) - 6 
Nominating Reprs. (3 D; 3 R) - Gov. Bowles (D) 
Convention 

Not Set Del. - 1 Repr. (R) 

Primary R.I. + Sen. Leahy (D) - 2 Reprs. (D) - 

Not Set Gov. Pastore (D) 

* Governors and Senators are nominated by convention, and Representatives by 


primary in New York and Indiana. 


+ Tentative dates. 








YOUR TRIP OF A LIFETIME=IN 43 DAYS! 


Monte Carlo, focal point of the 
French Riviera’s Continental gayety 
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A picturesque passenger vessel of Egypt plies the River Nile at Cairo 


we one of the most fascinating, colorful and well-balanced itin- 
eraries ever offered — with 26 days in the Mediterranean. 


This is the trip you'll decide upon—if you like the unusual, the rare ; ¥ 
events in travel. In any season, a trip of a lifetime! . Re oor = 


An opportunity to see the smart Riviera . . . glorious Italy .. . from ee thn — Pharaohs 
Egypt’s Sphinx and pyramids . . . Lebanon, scene of Biblical history Se 


... Greece with her awe-inspiring masterpieces and monuments. 
Photographs by Ivan Dmitri 


You call at Marseilles, Naples, Alexandria, Beirut, Piraeus, Leghorn, 
Genoa on this matchless round-trip of the new “4 Aces”. These modern 
air-conditioned liners are the result of years of American Export plan- 
ning to assure your comfort, pleasure and safety at sea. 


Coming—the new 21,000-ton, 22'/2-knot 
“Independence” and “Constitution” with 
the new “4 Aces” forming the only trans- 
atlantic fleet of completely air-conditioned 
All staterooms are convertible for comfortable living, day or night passenger vessels. 

—a distinctive American Export feature. Private bathrooms. Tiled 

swimming pools . . . sundecks . . . superb cuisine. One class only— 

First Class. Every other Tuesday from New York. 


Also large modern American liner LAGUARDIA in monthly service 
direct to Italy, Greece and Israel. 


Your travel agent can aid you—Consult him or 


AMERICAN Export LINES 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


MODERN AMERICAN LIVING AT SEA 


BOSTON ® PHILADELPHIA © BALTIMORE * WASHINGTON * CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES ® PORTLAND ¢ SEATTLE * VANCOUVER 














WHAT IS RIGHT IN THE ‘LEFT’ 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


“Left wingism” was defeated in Australia and 
New Zealand, but not by a negative attitude on the 
part of the conservatives toward those good things 
which the “left” had brought through social wel- 
fare legislation. 

To allow emotional prejudice to shape the course 
of a political party anywhere is to invite defeat. 
The Republican leaders in our own country are 
discussing what kind of a program or platform 
they should write for the coming elections. The 
Democratic conservatives in their primary cam- 
paigns also are discussing how to fight “left wing- 
ism.” No political group in either party can make 
progress by assuming that the nation does not want 
some of the basic principles retained which have 
enabled America to deal with social welfare prob- 
lems during the last several decades. 

When Governor Dewey, as a presidential nom- 
inee in the autumn of 1944, announced, in a speech 
at Portland, Oregon, that he favored the principle 
of government intervention in the economic life 
of the country, he was promptly criticized by many 
conservatives in his party. They began then—and 
have echoed ever since—an attack on what they 
call ‘‘Me-tooism.” The argument runs that the Re- 
publican candidate who favors any activity a 
Democratic Administration has sponsored through 
legislation and merely claims he can do a better 
job, either by amending the existing law or by bet- 
ter execution of the task, is simply crying ‘““Me too.” 

Yet the principle of federal intervention in 
the economic life of the country is older than the 
Republican party itself. It was first pronounced 
by Alexander Hamilton when he and the found- 
ing fathers declared that “infant industries” must 
be protected by a tariff. The Federal Government 
started social security in the form of pensions and 
granted land to the soldiers of the Revolution. It 
made land grants to pioneers who headed West. 
It later built good roads. It helped the railroads to 
get land grants. It not only assisted the growth of 
land and water transportation through the building 
of bridges and the dredging of rivers and harbors 
but, in the Republican Administration of William 
Howard Taft 40 years ago, it entered the express 
business by carrying parcel post. 

The Federal Government has helped to do count- 
less things for the farmers, from free seeds to bet- 
ter crop information. It even began, under a Re- 


publican Congress in the 1920s, to regulate labor- 
management relations on the railroads. 

Federal intervention in the economic life of busi- 
ness and the individual is no longer vulnerable as 
a principle. It is rather the scope and degree and 
quality thereof which is debatable. 


Political strategists always court defeat if 
they attempt to fight a battle on a battlefield fa- 
vorable to their opponents. Good strategy requires 
a different battlefield. If the conservatives in the 
United States would only grant in a few words—as 
did the conservatives in Australia and New Zea- 
land—that they plan to retain the good things the 
“left” has brought and to do them even better, it 
would enable the conservative strategy to be de- 
voted ninety per cent or more to the subjects on 
which “left wingism” is injuring social welfare. 

Principal among these is the intérference by “left 
wingism” in the individual liberty of the citizen 
and his family—his right to liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. To dissipate the workers’ dues paid 
to certain unions, to intimidate a worker, to threat- 
en his family, to overturn his car at the factory 
gates and inflict violence upon him when he asserts 
his right to work is not social welfare. It is des- 
potism. 

To permit a union boss to regulate the produc- 
tion of coal or any other commodity is to sanction 
monopoly. This is not social welfare. 

To impose on the citizen such tax burdens that 
in the price of food and clothing and the necessities 
of life there are hidden imposts which cut down 
the net purchasing power of the worker’s dollar is 
to bring social ill and not social good. 

To allow the federal budget to remain unbal- 
anced and to add to the national debt at the rate 
of 5 billion dollars a year is to threaten the sol- 
vency and hence the social welfare of the nation. 

The primary meaning of the word “conserva- 
tive” is one who wishes to ‘“‘conserve.” The problem 
of conserving America’s national and individual 
resources presents the biggest conservation issue 
the nation has ever faced. 

Conservation of natural resources as against the 
exploiters was a big political issue of 1912 and a 
mark of progressivism. 

Conservation of individual resources and of the 
precious freedoms of the individual as against the 
exploiters is even more important today. 
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Mao Tse-tung, Who Controls More People Than Russia’s Stalin, 
Becomes Symbol of Chinese Communists’ Rise to Importance 


» Mao Tse-tung, China’s Communist 
boss is the new bogeyman of the Western 
democracies. Mao, flabby of face but 
tough in character, now controls a nation 
of 460 million—three times the people 
of the U.S., double those of Russia. The 
West has just caught a sudden glimpse of 
him as the strong man of the Orient; the 
man with whom it must reckon in all 
matters there. 

Mao’s importance is stressed by his 
long stay in Russia this winter, talking 
the future over with officials there, by 
the prospect of his having a voice and 
veto in the United Nations Security 
Council, by the possibility of Commu- 
nism’s spreading through China to most 
of Asia. And a dispute is beginning over 
whether the U.S. should recognize the 
new Chinese Communist regime. 

Yet, few in the West know much about 
Mao. He has been enveloped in the 
mysteries of a land that not many under- 
stand. In one phase, he has been called 
a harmless “agrarian reformer,” in an- 
other a full-fledged revolutionary Com- 
munist. Some regard him, too, as a possi- 
ble Chinese Tito. Seeking the facts, nu- 
merous capitals have begun a frenzied 
search for information on him, his career, 
his purposes, the true nature of his rela- 
tions with Russia. 

Nevertheless, much data on Mao exists. 
Drawn from many scattered but authen- 
tic sources, it is put together here for the 
first time. In its entirety, it is filled with 
portents for much of the world. 

Radical’s progress. Mao, now 56, 
has given nearly four decades of tireless 
devotion to revolt in China. As a student 
ot 17, he clipped his queue at the first 
stirrings of rebellion against the Manchus 
and helped crop the pigtails of others, 
less enthusiastic for the cause than him- 
self, The years since then have been 
years of study, agitation, civil and for- 
eign war, hardship and poverty. They 
have produced a steely determination to 
reach his announced objective, a Marx- 
ian socialist state in China. 

The Chinese leader learned his Marx- 
ism not in Moscow, but from reading 
Marx. In his student days he scorned the 
classroom for the library. He has read 
and studied Western philosophy from 
Plato to John Dewey, and always is 
eager for more. He came across Marx in 
the course of his reading and adopted the 
Marxian goal, but not the } farxian meth- 
ods of attaining it. They seemed unsuit- 
able for a China 80 per cent agricultural. 

Mao is a gay companion, quick minded 
and witty. He mixes easily with his fol- 
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MAO TSE-TUNG WITH JOSEPH STALIN 





For Communism: a new strong man 


lowers. He is an esthete with a love for 
Chinese art and literature. He writes 
sensitive poetry in the classic Chinese 
style. But, he has not flinched at con- 
demning hundreds of his followers to 
death upon suspicion that their loyalties 
might be straying. 

Making of a rebel. The Chinese 
Communist leader was the rebellious son 
of a penurious and tyrannical peasant 
father. By peasant standards the father 
was well to do; that is, he owned more 
land than he needed for his family. The 
son never went hungry, but there were 
no feasts at the family table either. 

He was impressionable, quick to ask 
questions about the poorer peasants of 
the neighborhood, tenant farmers, op- 
pressed by debts, by usurers and by taxes 
that often took half or more of their 
crops. He is reported to have said he 
decided early that the landlord was to 
blame, and that the landlord must go. 

There were rousing arguments be- 
tween the boy and his father. One con- 
cerned a local famine. Then, the father 
and other more fortunate farmers sold 
their grain outside the district, regardless 
of hunger in the neighborhood. The son 
ran away from home several times. 

He also attended primary school. But 
he did not like that, either, and took to 
spending his time reading in the local 
library. At 13, he quit the school, and for 
four years worked on the farm, studied on 
his own and pondered the inequities of 
life in rural China. 

He found new hope in Sun Yat-sen’s 


rebellion against the Manchu dynasty. 
He went off to school again, to a normal 
school in Hunan, and for six years mixed 
reading and study with an effort to arouse 
his fellow students to his own conscious- 
ness of the situation in China. In addi- 
tion, he spent months in travel, making 
his way about the countryside as best he 
could, talking with the peasants, asking 
questions about their difficulties, trying to 
prepare them for revolt. 

In Peking, after normal school, the 
young rebel found a job as assistant li- 
brarian in the National University. It 
gave him an unparalleled opportunity for 
reading. He was thrilled by Marx. At the 
same time, he became convinced that the 
Sun Yat-sen rebellion was failing. He 
wanted sterner action. 

In 1921, Mao helped to form the Chi- 
nese Communist Party. A few years 
later he linked it briefly with the Sun 
Yat-sen movement, for Russia was help- 
ing the latter. By 1927, however, Dr. Sun 
was dead. Chiang Kai-shek was top man 
and a war of extermination was declared 
against the Communists. 

Meanwhile, there was war within the 
new Communist Party. Li Li-san, its 
Moscow-trained leader, insisted upon fol- 
lowing the traditional Marxist methods of 
revolt among the city workers. The effort 
failed, bloodily. Mao throughout was in- 
sistent that the revolution be based upon 
the millions of peasants. He won. Li 
Li-san was packed off to Moscow. 

Leadership. So, at 34, the peasant’ 
son emerged as the first Communist of 
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China, a national leader who had never 
been to Moscow, one who based his deci- 
sions not on books or arbitrary ideas, but 





= on his own intimate knowledge of China 
and the Chinese. 

His reply to Chiang Kai-shek’s declara- 

nN, tion of war on the Communists was to 

organize the Red Army, stir up crop re- 

'e bellions, establish tiny soviets wherever 


he found it possible. Years of agitation 
and civil war followed, years of battles, 
mnning fights in which Mao learned the 
technique of guerrilla warfare. He ap- 
plied this technique throughout his ca- 
reer, against the Japanese and against the 
troops of the Nationalist Government. 

Despite his conceded military skill, 
and that of General Chu Teh, the actual 
commander of his Army, Mao found his 
force cornered in Kiangsi Province in 
19384. There began the epic of Red 
China. Breaking through, with 80,000 
men, Mao led his Army more than 6,000 
miles westward and northward to Shensi 
Province where a soviet had been estab- 
lished. 

The journey is called the “Long 
March.” The Yangtze, Tatu and other 
big rivers had to be crossed, mountain 
ranges conquered. And, almost all the 
way, General Chiang’s troops and _air- 
planes were pursuing. All, including Mao, 
went on foot. After a little more than a 
year, Shensi was reached. The force had 
shrunk to 20,000. Many were killed in 
nasty. § battle, many dropped out, many died of 
ormal hardship, and many more were left in 
nixed § small groups along the way to organize 
rouse local soviets. 
ious- In Shensi, the Communist leader set 
addi- § up his headquarters and home in a cave, 
aking § dug from a cliff overhanging the Yen 
‘st he | River. There on a rough brick floor he 
sking had his table, bed, charcoal brazier and 
ng to oil lamp. He consolidated the Communist 
position in the area, began a redistribu- 
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Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes @ 


Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks @ 
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PROTECTING YOUR 
PRODUCT FROM 
DAMAGE IN TRANSIT 
WITH 


AMAGED merchandise and 
its accompanying irritations 
often result in loss of customer 
goodwill. You owe it to yourself 
to take every precaution against 
this loss. You can do so by per- 
mitting Gaylord’s Engineering 
and Research Department to 
analyze your present container 
— if it’s right, they'll tell you; if 
it isn't, recommendations will be 
made. No obligation, of course 
—just call the Gaylord office 
nearest you. 


Folding Cartons @ 


Kraft Paper and Specialties » 


General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York * Chicago * San Francisco * Atlanta * New Orleans * Jersey City’ 


Seattle * Indianapolis * Houston * Los Angeles * Oakland * Minneapolis 
Detroit * Jacksonville * Columbus * Fort Worth * Tampa * Cincinnati * Dallas 
Des Moines * Oklahoma City * Greenville * Portland * St. Louis * San Antonio 
Memphis * Kansas City * Bogalusa * Milwaukee * Chattanooga * Weslaco 
New Haven * Appleton * Hickory * Greensboro * Sumter * Jackson * Miami 
Omaha * Mobile * Philadelphia ° Little Rock * Charlotte ¢ 
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3 GOOD REASONS WHY 
SO MANY TOP BUSINESSMEN 
ARE VACATIONING IN 


Souihinn Califomia 


1. The first reason is “business.” They're out here 
to look over the richest market in the West. Southern 
California’s 5 million people account for one third of 
the retail sales (nearly 7 billion dollars ) and one third 
of the spendable income of all the eleven western states! 
(Shouldn’t you investigate this tremendous market for 
your firm?) 





2. The second is “health.” Two or three weeks out 
here in the sun work wonders. Businessmen go back 
home with a tan on their faces and mountainous wor- 
ries whittled down to foothills. (Wouldn't it do you 
good to get away from that cold and snow for a bit?) 


3. And the third is “fun.” A spin through a dry sub- 
tropical land of orange and lemon groves, palm trees, 
brilliant flowers. A game of golf in the sun. Trips to the 
ocean, mountains, desert. A look at the radio, televi- 
sion and movie capital, attending the horse races at a 
famous track. (Wouldn’t you like to get in on the fun?) 


Mail coupon for 32-page color vacation booklet 
that describes Los Angeles County and all Southern 
California in detail. On arrival, visit the All-Year Club’s 
Free Visitors’ Bureau, 517 West 6th Street, Los An- 
geles, for many other vacation aids. 


Come out for your “business vacation” right away. 
You'll find ample accommodations in America’s third 
largest market and America’s 4-Season Vacationland. 


lll ee i i | 


All-Year Club of Southern California, Div. 1-H 
629 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, California 

Please send free color vacation booklet ““wHat To po 
AND SEE IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.” 
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Zone_____State. 
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ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. This advertisement sponsored by the Los Angeles County 
Board of Supervisors for the citizens of Beverly Hills, Glendale, Hollywood, Long Beach, Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Monica and 182 other communities. Copyright, 1950, by All-Year Club of 
Southern California, Ltd.—a non-profit community organization serving vacationists. 
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tion of land and other reforms ang 
awaited the future. 

Then came war with Japan. Afte; 
much hesitation and distrust on both 
sides, the Red Army and the Nationalist 
troops joined in fighting the invader. 
Russia knocked the Japanese out of Map. 
churia and, withdrawing, took most of 
its machinery, but left to Mao’s troops 
stacks of captured Japanese arms. The 
civil war was resumed and, at an ever. 
increasing tempo, the Red leader overran 
his vast country. 

“Hero.” Now, Mao looks back upon 
a career of turmoil and ahead to one that 
will be filled with difficulties. His health 
is considered good, although an illness 
after the “Long March” has made him 
somewhat of a hypochondriac. He is an 
affectionate family man and spends as 
much time as possible at home. 

His first wife was a child bride forced 
upon him at 14. In his estimation, she 
does not count. His second, the daughter 
of a teacher, was shot by one of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s generals. Their two sons were 
educated in Moscow. His third shared 
the “Long March” with him, and a legend 
persists that a child born along the way 
was given to a local peasant family. She 
was divorced. His present wife, 20 years 
younger than he, was a Shanghai actress. 

To millions of Chinese, Mao is a real 
hero. Legends are said to be multiplying 
about his early hardships, his battle vic- 
tories, the saga of the “Long March.” 
Millions of farmers thank him for ma- 
terial things. Wherever the Red Army 
has gone, Mao has put his principles into 
practice, taking land away from the land- 
lords, giving it to the tenants. This differs 
from the Russian method of collectivizing 
farms, but it has given the Chinese farm- 
ers a vested interest in the revolution. 

Mao obviously considers China an 
equal ally, not a satellite, of Russia and 
can be expected to continue making his 
own decisions. His stay in Moscow grew 
so protracted that there was much talk 
of disagreements and some even won- 
dered whether the Chinese leader had 
been kidnaped by his Russian comrades. 
It was pointed out, too, that the 460 
million people under his control would 
diminish materially if, as officially re- 
ported in Washington, the Russians are 
moving in on Manchuria, Sinkiang and 
Inner and Outer Mongolia. 

Where the West is concerned, he con- 
siders the U.S. his enemy No. 2, with 
the No. 1 spot still going to his old ad- 
versary, Chiang Kai-shek. He is deeply 
resentful at the tremendous, though fu- 
tile, aid given to Chiang by the U.S. 

But his goal is fixed and clear. He does 
not, by the warmth of his personality, 
conceal his determination to reach it. His 
career would seem to indicate that he will 
be ruthless, if need be, in attaining it. 
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This article represents the result of an extensive research 
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THOS. E. WILSON * 
Chairman of the Board 
a’ Wilson & Co. 

says: 
“Wilson & Co. became established in 
Oklahoma City in 1916. We came to 
Oklahoma for the following reasons: 

“Oklahoma was the logical gate- 
way to the great Southwest which 
gave promise of becoming an 
increasingly important livestock 
producing area. 

“Because of the natural resources 
of Oklahoma, we had faith in the 
industrial development of the 
state, and a rapid growth of pop- 
ulation and buying power. 

“The enthusiasm and pioneering 
spirit of business and civic inter- 
ests in Oklahoma convinced us 
that they were the kind of people 
who would make the most of 
their opportunities. 

“The growth and development of Ok- 
Jahoma has fully justified our faith in 
its potentialities thirty-three years ago.” 


*Above statement 
a direct quota- 
tion in Mr. Wil- 
son’s own words. 





Oklahoma has many 
business advantages in 
addition to those which 
appealed to Wilson & 
Co. Send for this book 
of information which 
describes graphically, 
12 of this state’s fav- 
orable factors. A spe- 
cial confidential survey 
report relating to your 
= own business will be 












prepared on request. 
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3 Ways 


Our Climate 





42° in January, 


72° in July— 








... the thermometer works with you when you 
locate your plant in Metropolitan Oakland. Here’s 
how it cuts costs, makes you money: 


1. HIGHER PRODUCTIVITY, 
MORE WORK DAYS—Our 
mild, uniform climate pays 


a two-way profit: higher . 


worker productivity (proved 
by U.S. Department of Commerce 
figures) and no lost working time 
from weather-caused shutdowns, 
transportation tie-ups or absenteeism. 


2. COSTS LESS TO OPERATE 
— Heat bills are lower since 
our heat needs are 48% less 
than the average for 5 
major mid-west and east coast indus- 
trial cities. Fuel shortages are un- 
known. No expensive “winterizing” 
of buiidings or rolling equipment. 
No need for cooling systems in most 


METROPOLITAN 
/AKLAND AREA 


yy 


plants, lower costs if processing re- 
quires conditioned air. 


3. COSTS LESS TO BUILD — 

No snow loads, no ice, so 

construction is economical 

—single walls, less insula- 

tion, lower-cost foundations. And 

more operations can be done in the 
open the year around. 


FR E E_racts ABOUT CLIMATE, 
LABOR, MARKETS— —/f; 

Write Today 
Send for" CLIMATE 
MAKES YOU MONEY” — new 
Data Sheet that tells fully what our 
climate means to industry. And if 
you want the complete story of 
Metropolitan Oakland advantages, 
also request the FREE 52- page 
Factbook "HOW TO WIN 
THE MARKETS OF THE 
NEW WEST.” 











FOR MONEY-SAVING 


LIF PRODUCTION © DISTRIBUTION 
c A SALES 
$00! SUITE 31 © 427-13th STREET © OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 





ALAMEDA ¢« ALBANY ¢ BERKELEY ¢ 
OAKLAND ¢ PIEOMONT * PLEASANTON 
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EMERYVILLE © HAYWARD ¢ LIVERMORE 


SAN LEANDRO ¢ RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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es, 


on a $30,000 house, he will continue to 
need a large sum of cash, probably about 
as much as a nonveteran in similar Cir- 
cumstances. 

A $20,000 house provides a more 
typical example. The nonveteraun’s sity. 
ation in this case is to remain unchanged, 
At best, he will be able to get the FHA 
to insure a $16,000 loan, requiring a 
$4,000 cash down payment. Veterans 
on the other hand, face important changes 
in prospects. 

At present, if a veteran tries to buy a 
$20,000 house with a small down pay- 
ment, he has to get FHA to insure part 
of the loan and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to guarantee a second mortgage, A 
veteran can use this system, in the ory, to 
get $16,000 through FHA and $4,000 
through VA, or a $20,000 loan on a 
$20,000 house. In practice, combination 
loans rarely go up to $16,000 on any 
dwelling. Most such loans are for less 
than $10,000. 

Combination FHA-VA loans are to 
stop entirely, under House-approved 
changes. This means, if the Senate agrees, 
that veterans will have to finance houses 
through FHA, with a top limit of $16,000 
on the Government’s guarantee, or 
through a new kind of VA-guaranteed 
loan. Upper limit of the new VA guar- 
antee will be $7,500, where the present 
loan guarantee is $4,000. A lender thus 
could let a veteran have $18,500 ona 
$20,000 house, for example, with no 
more risk than a loan of $15,000 involves 
now. In either case, the unguaranteed 
portion of the loan would be $11,000. 
The new VA loan may run up to 30 years, 
where 25 is the limit now. So monthly 
interest and principal payments could be 
$88 on a loan of $18,500, compared with 
$98 under present law. 

Home builders want the combination 
loans retained. One third of FHA’s recent 
loans on small homes were combination 
loans. Veterans’ organizations are putting 
on the pressure for the changes the 
House approved, in the belief that 4 per 
cent loans will be encouraged thereby. 

Lower-cost houses, in any event, are 
to be more easily financed for veterans 
and nonveterans alike. Changes in the 
rules to accomplish this purpose are not 
opposed by any influential groups. 

On a $9,000 house, for example, the 
present maximum loan under FHA is 
$7,900. New maximums will range from 
$8,050 on a two-bedroom house to $8,550 
on a four-bedroom dwelling. Present 
limit requires a cash payment of $1,100. 
This will be reduced to $950 on a two- 
bedroom house, $450 on a three-bedroom 
unit. 

Veterans buying in this price range will 
have more chance to get loans, at 4 per 
cent, for the full purchase price. On a 
$9,000 loan for a $9,000 house the 
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nder could have $5,400 guaranteed as 
repayment, under proposed new rules. 

That shows what the new changes will 
mean for individuals thinking of buying 
» building homes for themselves. Con- 
actors who build small homes will get 
the benefit of slightly easier financing on 
onstruction loans. And it will be easier 
for them to arrange financing for buyers 
of their houses, so sales may be speeded. 

Builders of apartments and rental 
houses are to be encouraged to build 
more family-size dwellings. FHA is to 
insure loans, up to a maximum of $8,100 
per dwelling unit, in projects where there 
isan average of 4% rooms per unit. Maxi- 
num will be $7,500 per unit for one- 
rom-and-kitchen efficiency apartments. 

The new formula for rental-loan insur- 
ance, under section 207 of the law as 
revised, will be as follows: 90 per cent of 
yalue, based on FHA appraisal, up to 
$7,000 per dwelling unit; plus 60 per cent 
of value up to another $3,000 per unit. 
Temporary rental-mortgage insurance un- 
der section 608, offering insurance on 
90 per cent of necessary building cost, is 
to be allowed to expire March 1, 1950. 

These proposals have widespread sup- 
port in Congress. They are expected to 
pass without difficulty or major change. 

Co-ops, however, may not get the 
fnancial aid that the Administration is 
asking. The House turned down one plan 
providing for direct federal loans to co- 
operatives. A new suggestion, facing its 
first test in the Senate, is to set up a Na- 
tional Mortgage Corp. that would sell 2 
billion dollars’ worth of bonds to the pub- 
lic and lend the proceeds to co-opera- 
tives. The system is described this way: 

A labor union, a CIO or AFL local, 
for example, could draw plans for a 
1,000-unit apartment project. Federal 
housing agencies would help, and the 
union could borrow from a 25-million- 
dollar federal fund to pay expenses of 
organizing, preliminary drawings, etc. 

After approval of blueprints by the 
National Mortgage Corp., the union 
could borrow, for example, 8 million dol- 
lars to build the 1,000 dwelling units. 
This loan could run for 50 years, at 3 to 
32 per cent interest. Officials figure that 
the union could rent its apartments for 
about $65 a month, compared with $90 
amonth being charged for similar dwell- 
ings in private projects now. 

A college, wanting housing for stu- 
dents or faculty, might decide to build 
100 houses or apartments. The college 
could handle the project, or set up a spe- 
cial nonprofit corporation for that purpose. 

This corporation might borrow $800,- 
000 or 1 million dollars to build the 100 
houses. No absolute ceiling on costs of 
dwellings is listed. The only cash re- 
quired for a college or similar organiza- 
tion to start such a project would be an 
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This fine service to employers 







atds production, promotes safety 






-and reduces tnsurance costs! 











“The best thing to do about accidents is to 
prevent them from happening!” That is the firm 
conviction and attitude of Employers Mutuals, 
based on thirty-nine years of successful service to 
American employers. 













In practically every branch of industry, experienced 
Employers Mutuals safety engineers are cooperat- 
ing with employers to stem accidents at the source 
... to conserve productive manpower... to main- 
tain operating efficiency without costly accidents. 
Not least among the advantages of this teamwork 
is the substantial premium saving which results 
directly from the use of this skilled service! 




















All Employers Mutuals services . . . safety engineer- 
ing, industrial nursing and health-hygiene, prompt 
and equitable claims handling and others... are 
deeply rooted in human values. Our employer- 
policyholders (sole owners of Employers Mutuals!) 
find that using them is good business for all concerned 
...and that Employers Mutuals are, in the highest 
sense, “good companies to do business with!” 















Employers Mutuals write: Workman's Compensation— 
Public Liability—Automobile—Group Health and Acci- 
dent— Burglary— Plate Glass—Fidelity Bonds—and other 
casualty insurance. Fire—Extended Coverage—Inland 
Marine—and allied lines. All policies are non-assessable. 



















=~ EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
oof WAUSAU ne. 
-~* Offices in principal cities + Consult your telephone directory 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 









EMPLOYERS 
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amount equal to 2% per cent of the loay 
requested, or $25,000 on a_1-million. 
dollar loan. 

That money would buy the college gp. 
operative a share in the National Mort. 
gage Corp. Eventually, one third of the 
Mortgage Corp. would be owned by the 
co-operatives borrowing money from it 
The Federal Government would retaip 
a two-thirds interest. It would guarantee 
the corporation’s bonds, and_ supervise 
the corporation’s activities. Co-operatives 
would have to justify rents and operations 
per rules laid down in Washington, 

A big company, under this plan, 
could establish a nonprofit corporation 
to build houses for its employes, with 
federal aid. So could a church, a group 
of neighbors, a charitable organization, a 
local chapter of the American Legion. 

Families eligible for co-operative hous. 
ing would be those in the middle third 








“Clark fork-lift 
truck saving 
96 man-hours 
a week on 
One operation” 


Mounting costs and pressure for 
greater economy have led many busi- 
nesses to profitable employment of 
Clark Methods of Materials Handling. 
For example: 


‘“‘When movement of coal from 
outside storage and stoking of the 
furnaces involyed mounting costs 
that finally exéeeded our budget for 
the operation by more than $100 per 
week, we assigned fo the job a Clark 
Yardlift-40, equipped with a 15- 
cubic-foot shovel attachment. Im- 
mediately costs fell below budget 
allowance. Running 24 hours a day, 
this fork-lift truck averages a savings 
of 96 man hours per week on this one 
operation. We are enthusiastically 
satisfied.’’ 

F. R. Sindecuse, Director of Purchasing, 


Union Steel Products Company, 
Albion, Michigan 


rs 


tens 


HOUSE UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


This is typical of many letters written by For veterans: better terms 
Clark customers expressing their satisfaction 


—satisfaction that can be shared by any 


business not presently handling materials in 
the modern manner. To determine the worth 
to you of modern Materials Handling methods 


of the income groups in a locality—that 
is, families earning from $2,700 to $4,400 
a year, on the average. Actual income 


ey CONSUL a levels vary widely, from one area to an- 
other, and no exact dollar limits are 


specified for the incomes of co-op tenants. 


New housing aids, as outlined here, 

BLE EERIC AND GAS POWERED are being piloted through Congress by 
mm @) "44 TRUCKS the Administration’s housing team on 
Capitol Hill—Senators John J. Sparkman, 


AND INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTOR of Alabama, and Burnet R. Maybank, of 

: ee South Carolina, and Representative Brent 

: ee Ee Spence, of Kentucky. 

Their plans have the strong backing of 

veterans’ groups and labor unions. Even 

so, it remains to be seen how far Con- 

gress will go in authorizing more federal 

housing activity. All that seems certain 

now is that financing of low-cost houses 
will be made easier. 





INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIV., EQ COMPANY satrtce creex 124. mic. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 
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Drugs advertised as “cold cures,” the 
antihistamine drugs used in treating 
allergies, are suddenly finding a big pub- 
lic market. These drugs can be bought in 
any quantity without prescription. They 
are offered in a wide variety with varying 
claims. 

Yet certain other drugs, some of them 
mild in effect, still can be had only with 
a doctor’s prescription. This is true of 
the barbiturates, used often in sleeping 
pills. It is true of the sulfa drugs and of 
many others. Some physicians are in- 
sisting that the antihistamine drugs, just 
as sulfa drugs and others, should be 
available only on prescription. 

That raises the question of who deter- 
mines what can and what cannot be sold 
across the counter without prescriptions. 


Who decides on use of new drugs? 
That is done by the Food and Drug 
Administration of the Government. This 
agency has wide powers to say whether a 
drug may be sold with or without a pre- 
scription, or it can bar the sale of a 
preparation altogether. FDA can act, 
however, only in regard to items shipped 
across State lines. State agencies have 
control over drugs made and sold within 
individual States. 


What about these new cold reme- 
dies? 
They are being sold with the knowledge 
of FDA. As in the case of all new drugs, 
the agency has made a study of the 
antihistamines now being sold. It per- 
mits some brands to be sold without pre- 
scriptions where it considers that they are 
safe when taken according to instructions 
on the labels. Altogether, FDA has re- 
leased about 50 types of antihistamine 
drugs for sale without prescriptions. 
Seven companies are now offering such 
anticold tablets in drugstores. But many 
of the antihistamines still require pre- 
scriptions. 


Was a broad test made? 

Yes. Individual manufacturers first were 
required by law to make extensive tests 
of their new antihistamine drugs. In his 
application to FDA for release of his new 
preparation, each manufacturer had to 
make full reports on tests that had been 
made to demonstrate that the preparation 
was considered safe. Also he had to give 
the components of his drug and explain 
what would be shown on his labels. 
Samples also had to be submitted to the 
Food and Drug agency. 


Further studies then were made by phy- 
sicians and pharmacists of FDA. Reports 


We've Been Aslkeds 
ABOUT NEW ‘ANTICOLD’ DRUGS 


on effects of the drugs were reviewed. 
At first, none of the antihistamine drugs 
could be sold without a prescription. 
Then FDA began to release some of the 
preparations for sale across the counter. 


Was it found that the drugs cured 
colds? 

No; not necessarily. The Food and Drug 
agency merely passed on whether it 
considered the tablets safe when taken 
according to instructions. It expressed 
no opinion as to the value of the prepara- 
tions as cold cures. 


Meanwhile, there is widespread discus- 
sion in medical circles about use of anti- 
histamine preparations as cold cures with- 
out prescriptions. It is generally agreed 
that some “colds,” which often are merely 
allergies, disappear quickly following use 
of antihistamine drugs. But medical 
opinion is divided on whether these new 
drugs actually clear up a true cold. 


What about reports of some bad 
effects? 

There have been reports of disagreeable 
side effects that sometimes follow use of 
some antihistamine drugs. These include 
such things as drowsiness, dizziness, 
headaches, nausea and nervousness. But 
many persons have taken the prepara- 
tions without any side effects. 


Might there be bad effects from long- 
time use of the drugs? 

Physicians point out that actually no one 
can know for sure whether there might 
be bad effects from use of antihistamine 
preparations over a period of a year. Some 
people have used the drugs for a year 
or longer. But the drugs are too new for 
any evidence on what might result from 
use for a long period. 


How about advertising? Does Gov- 
ernment “‘police’’ these claims? 
That’s in the hands of another agency, 
the Federal Trade Commission. FTC has 
power to check the advertising of anti- 
histamines, as well as of other drugs, and 
to pass on whether it is honest or mis- 
leading. The agency can order a produc- 
er to stop advertising that it considers 

misleading. 


Is FTC investigating antihistamine 
claims? 
Not at this time. FTC officials say that 
they are watching closely the various 
claims being advertised by makers of the 
new antihistamine tablets. But the offi- 
cials say that FTC is not now making 
any formal investigation of these claims. 
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Are you planning to expand toa 
new market? Manitoba, Can- 
ada’s Central Province, may be 


your objective. Manitoba offers 
absolute coverage of the rich 
Western Canadian market—from 
the Great Lakes to the Rockies. 


The Manitoba Department of 
Industry and Commerce will 
supply you with data on all 
phases of industrial develop- 
ment, including plant sites— 
sales agents—manufacturers for 
contract, license or royalty ar- 
rangements ... and other fac- 
tors relating to plant location. 

For a free copy of ‘MANITOBA 
—PROVINCE OF INDUSTRY” 
containing general information, 
write on your busi- 
ness letterhead to 
Department 120 - 


DEPARTMENT OF 
INDUSTRY ano COMMERCE 


LEGISLATIVE BUILDING 
MANITOBA - CANADA 
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To Your Friends 
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‘TRUST BUSTING’ FOR UNIONS 
GAINS FAVOR IN CONGRESS 


Unions’ power to control out- 
put in basic industries is under 
fire in Congress. There is talk 
again of restricting industry-wide 
bargaining and applying anti- 
trust laws to labor. 

Once more, the issue is how to 
curb John L. Lewis. Strikes and 
the three-day week in the mines 
are back of it all. But proposed 
rules would be broad enough to 
control unions in other big in- 
dustries. 


The power of big unions again is 
causing concern in Congress. Support 
appears to be growing for legislation 
to stop labor leaders from deciding 
when and on what terms a basic in- 
dustry is to operate. As a result, the 
idea of limiting industry-wide bar- 
gaining is being revived. 

John L. Lewis, as he often has been in 
the past, is the man the legislators are 
thinking about when they accuse unions 
of having life-and-death control over an 
industry. Once before, in 1947, Mr. 
Lewis brought the matter to a head, but 
Congress rejected by a narrow margin a 
proposal to restrict industry-wide bar- 
gaining. Now, Mr. Lewis’s three-day 
work week and frequent strikes of coal 
miners are bringing fresh demands that 
the “labor monopolies” be restricted. 

Action by Congress on this matter, in 
an election year, is considered remote 
unless a serious coal emergency occurs. 
But there appears to be growing support 
for legislation to bring unions under the 
antitrust laws, and the problem can be 
expected to receive more attention in the 
future. Even prolabor members of Con- 
gress are showing signs of concern. 

The problem, as some Congressmen 
see it, is that one man at the head of a 
powerful union can put an industry on 
a three-day week, a two-day week or a 
no-day week. Mr. Lewis is accused of 
exercising the power of management to 
control output. It is argued that man- 
agement is subject to the antitrust laws, 
so why not a union, if the union assumes 
the duties of management. 

Coal, it is also argued, is not the only 
key industry where union control exists, 
as a result of industry-wide bargaining. 
Cited also are the steel, shipping, railroad 


and telephone industries, each of which 
can be shut down by a single union. 
Existing laws cannot prevent indus. 
try-wide strikes of the kind that are 
causing alarm in- Congress, although they 
can, in some cases, delay them. 
The Taft-Hartley Act, for example, 
authorizes the use of an injunction to stop 
temporarily a strike affecting the national 
health or safety. It also allows halting of 
an illegal strike by an injunction that lasts 
until the National Labor Relations Board 
finishes its action in the case. But it does 
not limit industry-wide bargaining. 
Antitrust laws prevent employers 
from joining together to fix prices or con- 
trol their industry, but these laws do not 
apply to union activities in fixing wages, 
forcing higher prices on an industry or 
controlling production. The Supreme 
Court has given unions immunity from 
prosecution under the antitrust laws as 
long as unions do not combine with em- 
ployers in monopolistic practices. 
What unions can do with their 
power is pointed up in a report just is- 
sued by a majority of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee. This report, at- 
tacking Mr. Lewis and his three-day 
week, was based on hearings by a sub- 
committee headed by Senator A. Willis 
Robertson (Dem.), of Virginia. Senator 


Robertson and others plan to introduce a 
bill aimed at halting what they contend 
are abuses uncovered by the hearings. 
Production and prices in the coal in- 
dustry, the Committee reports, are being 


Should unions be curbed... 
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controlled by the United Mine Workers 
through use of the three-day week. The 
Committee accuses the union of “usurp- 
ing” the power of Congress to legislate on 
production and price controls. The Com- 
mittee predicts that, unless Congress acts, 
other unions in other industries will adopt 
similar measures, 

Coal operators told the Committee that 
the three-day week increased their costs 
by from 25 to 75 cents a ton, resulting 
in higher prices to consumers, 

Banking and credit also are affected, 
the Committee reports. Witnesses testi- 
fed that bankers will not lend money to 
coal-mining firms for expansion of their 
operations when the three-day week is 
curtailing production and profits. 

Retail businesses in mining areas are 
suffering heavy losses in volume while 
miners have little or no money to spend, 
other witnesses told the Committee. 

A switch to other fuels is encouraged 
by the coal shortage, the Committee 
finds. Industries and homeowners are 
turning to oil and gas to insure a steady 
supply. This is bound to lead to reduced 
employment in the coal industry, the 
Committee believes, and it predicts that 
Mr. Lewis then will demand that his 
miners be paid five-day wages for a 
three-day week, in order to divide up 
available jobs. 

A remedy for union practices that 
are considered monopolistic is being 
sought by various members of Congress. 
Some want to remove union exemptions 
under the antitrust laws. But Senator 
Robertson has a milder proposal. He sug- 
gests that the antitrust laws be used 
against unions only in industries essential 
to the national health and welfare. Coal 
and steel would be examples. Even then, 
he proposes that the laws be applied only 
when union activities threaten to control 
prices or production and have no reason- 


MINERS 
. .. Under antitrust laws? 





Electric Adding-Sub- 
tracting Machine. Other 
electric and hand-oper- 
ated models with varied 
totalling capacities— 
from $125, plus appli- 
cable taxes. As little as 
$12.50 down... 18 
months to pay. 


examine the 
evidence... 
compare new 
Burroughs 
Adding 
Machines 
on eve 
point of 


value 


Judge a Burroughs on all points . . . on appear- 
ance... on ease and speed of operation... on 
features of design. 


Look at its smooth, functional styling, soothing 
color harmony and non-glare keyboard. Try 
the new square keys that assure a more positive 
touch . . . that help give the Burroughs its 
remarkable speed. Test the solid construction 
that promises a long, trouble-free life. 


On every point—appearance, ease and speed 
of operation, construction features—you will 
agree that Burroughs is the better buy—that 
you'll do better with a Burroughs. 


Figures don't lie .. . idle 
No_ waiting for turns here. 
A Burroughs on each desk 
speeds up figuring, cuts down 
delays. 





Customers and errors don't mix 


Customers don’t like over- 
charges. You can't profit on 
undercharges. Avoid both 
with a Burroughs. 





He’s a good salesman, but— 


Good salesmen shouldn't 
waste valuable time on 
arithmetic. A Burroughs 
gives him answers fast. 





WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S B sh 
urroughs 














BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
Please send me descriptive folder NAME | 
and prices on Burroughs adding | 
machines. COMPANY 
I would like to see a demonstration ADDRESS | 

| 


at my place of business. 
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I. Union Pacific shield—the railroad’s trade- 
mark—is a shining symbol of a transportation 
service which has been constantly improved 
throughout a period of more than eighty years. 


As a result, the Union Pacific is today one of the 
most financially sound companies in America 
with more than 58,000 stockholders. Dividends 
have been paid, without interruption, for over 
fifty years. 


Travelers, shippers, and investors have faith in 
Union Pacific as a dependable carrier of passen- 
gers and freight. We thank them for their confi- 
dence and patronage. 
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able relation to wages, hours, health oy 
safety of employes. 

This proposal, and others, are likely to 
meet opposition in the Senate and House 
Judiciary committees, which have juris. 
diction over antitrust legislation. Unions 
have considerable support from the chair. 
men of both Senate and House commit. 
tees, Senator Pat McCarran (Dem.), of 
Nevada, and Representative Emanuel 


Celler (Dem.), of New York. 


INDUSTRY’S TRENDS 
WORRY COAL MEN 


Coal operators and miners, looking 
back on seven months of strikes and short 
work weeks in the mines, are asking these 
questions: 

Is John L. Lewis slipping? Is his 
record of winning more and more 
for the miners over the years about 
to be broken? Can the coal indus- 
try survive the competition of other 
fuels in the face of price and pro- 
duction uncertainties? And _ what 
does the future hold for: the miners 
themselves? 

These are questions that cannot be 
answered with a positive yes or no, but 
what is happening in the industry pro- 
vides some clues as to what can be ex 
pected in the future unless the present 
trend is reversed. Operators, worried 
over the loss of business to oil, gas and 
electricity, are demanding that the Gov- 
ernment go to the courts for an injunction 
putting an end to, the three-day week. 
Miners are fretting over slim pay checks, 
over running into debt and over the loss 
of pensions and other welfare benefits. 

Fate of their union also is worrying the 
miners. They accuse the coal operators of 
trying to break the United Mine Workers 
by refusing to agree te Mr. Lewis's terms 
for a new contract. The miners know that 
the union was nearly broken in 1927 after 
Mr. Lewis insisted on retaining high 
wage scales in a declining market. 

Adding things up in the present situ- 
ation, operators and miners find this: 

Industry’s troubles, according to 
the operators, are increasing as the dis- 
pute is prolonged. High-wage contracts 
of earlier years are blamed for some of 
the difficulties, but operators complain 
that these troubles have been intensified 
by more recent tactics of Mr. Lewis. 

Sales of coal have been declining in 
the last year. Soft-coal output fell from 
about 600 million tons in 1948 to 428 
million tons in 1949. This was about 90 
million tons less than the industry pro- 
duced in 1927. Since then, production 
soared to an all-time peak of 631 million 
tons in 1947 before beginning to slump. 

Other fuels are taking part of the coal 
market. Operators blame this on _high- 
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priced coal, due to high wages, and to 
the uncertainty about maintaining a 
steady supply, Gas and oil, as a result, 
yow provide more than half of the na- 
tion’s fuel. Back in 1927, coal had 66 per 
cent of the market. 

Coal slipped out of first place in 1948. 
A year earlier it provided 50 per cent 
of the fuel, but in 1948 coal fell to 46.5 
per cent, including hard coal. Oil and 
gs supplied 49.5 per cent in 1948, and 
since then new pipe lines brought a big 
increase in use of natural gas. Water 
power provides about 4 per cent of the 
country’s fuel needs. This has been in- 
creasing gradually. 

Residential use of coal is declining. 
The Commerce Department reports that 
shipments of coal-burning furnaces for 
homes dropped 45 per cent in the first 
nine months of 1949 compared with the 
same period in 1948, while oil burners 
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JOHN L. LEWIS 
... trouble for the industry? 


increased 9 per cent and gas furnaces 41 
per cent. Builders report that few coal- 
burning furnaces are being installed in 
new homes. 

Railroads are changing over to oil- 
burning locomotives as rapidly as possi- 
ble. Few, if any, coal engines are being 
built. The Union Pacific Railroad, for 
example, has started to convert about 
40 coal-burning locomotives to oil be- 
cause it cannot be sure of getting enough 
coal out of its own mines to keep the 
line operating. Roads that still depend 
largely on coal are losing revenue due 
to the curtailment of passenger service 
to save coal. 

Public utilities are not able to convert 
expensive equipment immediately to 
other fuels, so that the market here is still 
good for coal. However, where new 
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Florida’s Amazing Growth 
Opens Up New Markets 


AST-GROWING Florida gives business and industry a break—in the mar- 
ket! Population is up 31% since 1940, more than twice the national aver- 
age, and per capita income has more than doubled. Within 500 miles are 

8,500,000 people, with 187% more buying power than in 1940—plus Latin Amer- 
ican markets, within easy reach of Florida’s 11 bustling ports. Yes, business men 

| everywhere are discovering that Florida gives you a BIG break—in the market! 





~y Expanding markets, raw 


KS 2 materials, friendly com- 
last foe F P 
4SA= munities, available sites, 


favorable taxes, willing workers, 


MANUFACTURING IN 
FLORIDA GAINS 40% 


The number of manufacturing con- 
cerns in Florida has increased 10% 


: ‘ power, water, excellent transpor- 
since 1940. Among the 3,000 firms 


tation—Florida has them ALL— 
plus a famous climate which makes 
operating costs low, living better. 
Look at Florida first. Its magic 
combination may hold a brighter 
future for you and your business. 


which have manufacturing plants 
in Florida are: DuPont interests, 
Botany Mills, St. Regis Paper Co., 
The Glidden Co., Container Corpo- 
ration of America, Food Machinery 
Corporation, Continental Can Com- 
pany, and American Can Company. 








Whether you are considering a new plant or a branch, investigate your 
market opportunities in Florida first. Mail coupon below today. 


_ ey . 
es => ON MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


| we ‘ 

f State of Florida 3204 Commission Building 

\ !/ Tallahassee, Florida. 

| r | Please send me information on new business 

} ~ and industrial opportunities in Florida. 
} { 

% NC Name 3 — 

Firm 
] 


{ Street & No. 
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(Specific questions will be answered promptly 


confidentially Write on your letterhead) 
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Behind the Scenes With YOUR INSURANCE COMPANY 


Behind the scenes in your insurance company 

is a ceaseless activity called loss prevention. Day and 
night this service operates, preventing or 

limiting losses which, if unchecked, would run 

into millions of dollars and seriously affect 

the business community. 


blueprint for BANK ROBBERY 





In a large midwestern bank, plans were being 
made to remodel the vaults. When the plans reached the blueprint 
stage they were examined by American Surety Group’s bank protec- 
tion specialists. To the trained eyes of these men it was at once ap- 


parent that while adequate security would be provided for customer- 
owned property, the vault space for the bank’s own property would 
be temptingly exposed. Our bank protection men knew that they 
were looking at a blueprint for bank robbery! 


Through this example of loss prevention service, a potentially 
dangerous plan was abandoned, new and safer arrangements were 
substituted, and the robbery hazard brought down to normal. 


By reducing the risk of loss in all types of business, our loss preven- 
tion service not only gives greater protection to the insured, but also 
helps to keep insurance costs down so that more people and more 
businesses can have insurance protection. Loss prevention service is 
an integral part of the insurance protection available through every 
one of our agents and brokers. 








AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY - 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“Dependable as America” 








AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 
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power plants are being built, they usual. 
ly are designed for rapid switch-ove; 
from powdered coal to oil. These plants 
thus can keep going in times of coal 
strikes. 

Factories in many instances also are 
switching over to oil or natural gas as 
fuel, to avoid shutdowns resulting from 
Mr. Lewis’s strikes. 

The miners thus are finding that the 
market for their product is shrinking 
which means that there will be fewer 
jobs available when coal gets hack to 
normal schedules of production. Some of 
them will have work for five days « week. 
but many will be idle or working only at 
peak seasons. 

This worries the miners, especially 
those who can remember the slump years 
of the past when jobs were scarce and 
their union was weak. The older men 
recall how the United Mine Workers 





ROBERT N. DENHAM 
...@ quarrel with NLRB 


slumped to a membership of about 150,- 
000 in 1932, from an earlier peak of 
500,000. The membership once more is 
up around 600,000, but some of the 
miners are wondering if the industry and 
the union are due for another downtrend. 


COUNSEL DENHAM 
CRITICIZES BOARD 


A smoldering dispute within the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board over how 
the Taft-Hartley law should be inter- 
preted is now out in the open. It is 
brought to light by Robert N. Denham, 
NLRB General Counsel, in a speech that 
is highly critical of some of the Board's 
decisions. 

Mr. Denham’s remarks are of impor- 
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tance to employers and unions because 


” usual- 
Be they provide a clue as to how he will 
> plants proceed in the future on cases of the 
of coal jf types that are in dispute. 
Accusations made by Mr. Denham 
Iso are against what he refers to as “the major- | 


gas as ity” of Board members and staff employes 
¢ from & include the following: 

Sabotage of the Taft-Hartley Act is 
hat the alleged. Mr. Denham argues that the 
‘inking, majority finds it difficult to adjust to the 





fewer new law because they were raised in the 
ack to “eligion” of the Wagner Act. 
ome of An antiemployer attitude is charged 
L Week, against unnamed groups on the Board. It 
only at is hard, Mr. Denham says, for these per- 
sons to “eradicate” the idea that unions 
ecially must be protected and that employers 
years “must be saddled with the blame for 
ce and everything that happens.” 
T men Politics is hinted at by Mr. Denham. 


‘orkers ff} He says that some of the Board’s recent 
rulings may be correct “in the present | 
political climate,” but he adds that his | 
own interpretations of the law are not | 
“written in invisible ink, to come out | 
only when the heat is applied.” 
Mr. Denham accuses the Board ma- 
jority of reversing itself on some matters 
and of overruling courts that issued in- | 
junctions at his request. 
Practical results of this growing 
quarrel between Mr. Denham and the 
Board are indicated by Mr. Denham’s 
speech. 
Employers are likely to find it harder 
to get the help of Mr, Denham in asking 
courts to enjoin labor-union practices. 
Mr. Denham says that he must follow - 
the Board’s decisions. | Because of rapidly expanding markets created 2g 
Picketing of a delivery truck, for ex- | by growing consumer demands and increased 
ample, is to be allowed when the owner | Spaluibice? seemstiaaeheihe 
of the truck is involved in a strike. This | B q . . ; 
picketing may take place in front of a | Because so many raw materials are available for 
construction job, and cause workers there | industry, including such extra items as petroleum 
a to halt their work in sympathy with the | products, sulphur, salt, etc.; raw materials from 
| 





DO YOU KNOW WHY 
industry moves to Louisiana? 






pickets. Mr. Denham tried to stop this overseas through Louisiana ports. 
type of picketing, but the Board finds Because /abor is available—skilled and unskilled— 










that it is legal. : ; 
150 ts a nd ee. eee but more important, labor attitudes are satisfactory 
ik of ff the:lists contain only the names of em- and there is less turnover and absenteeism. This 
wre is J ployers involved in strikes. | means lower labor costs, not “cheap labor”. 
* the A boycott can be conducted by a | Because mild climate contributes to that labor situation 
f and J} union against goods made in a plant providing health and recreation, assures economies in 
rend. where a strike is in progress, if the union construction packing and storage. 
gets a clause in its contract prohibiting : 4 i : 
A Sechitiets frm working a “eenck™ | Because transportation is dependable and of the highest 
oaty | quality,—and always that extra that the Louisiana French 
His own advice, Mr. Denham also | call lagniappe (lanyap): cheap and dependable water 
‘ warns, cannot be relied upon by employ- | _ transportation to and from Mid-Continent America and 
Na- ers to protect them against later NLRB all corners of the glob 
how decisions in their cases. Mr. Denham says «tiene 
nter- that the Board refuses to be bound by his LOVELY, LIVELY 
It is interpretations, issued in response to in- : 
ham, quiries to him as the Board’s General e my 
that Counsel, although it rules that advice is- | COMMONER) 
ard’s sued by its regional directors is binding | 
upon the Board if employers have relied | c 
pot} on the advice in good faith Chit, see 
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LEP HAIR LOOKING HEALTHY 
70 "SCALP MORE HY 6x 7 


There’s nothing better than Kreml to neatly 
groom thinning hair or sparse locks. Kreml 
doesn’t look the least bit greasy, sticky or 
gooey. No dirt-catching film shows through 
on the scalp. Kreml always keeps hair and 
scalp looking and feeling so clean. AND sO 


VERY IMPORTANT—Kreml removes dandruff 


flakes (more noticeable with sparse hair); it 
lubricates a dry scalp, giving it a delightful 













tingle. Change to Kreml today. 
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Carelessness or indifference 


Nearly all FIRES are the result 
of carelessness. Install GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers to stop 
these FIRES. That some plant 
owners WON'T do this isn’t care- 
lessness, it’s INDIFFERENCE... 
and that’s worse. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK...CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly ali principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CURB AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


One Wall Street, New York 5,N. Y. 





Surely you do not want to miss even one 
copy of this up-to-the-minute-news maga- 
zine. Help us to keep you well-informed 
about the fast-moving news events of the 
world by sending us your change of ad- 
dress at least two weeks prior to the time 
the change is to become effective. And 
please send your old address as well as 
the new address to which this useful news 
magazine should be sent. Help us to serve 
you promptly. 





U. S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 


435 Parker Ave. Dayton 1, Ohio 








"| THE COLUMBIA 
"| GAS SYSTEM, INC. 





The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 61, 1854¢ per share 
payable on February 15, 1950, to holders of 
record at close of business January 20, 1950. 


Dare Parker 


January 5, 1950 Secretary 


Enables your WATCHMAN to 
prove he’s on the job! 


CHICAGO 
Watchclock System 


























Increases property 
protection against 
fire, theft and vandalism. 
Laboratory approved. Perma- 
nently lowers your insurance 
costs. . . . Ask for folder. 


CHICAGO WATCHCLOCK 





1531 $. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5 

















News-Lines— 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


YOU CAN express your views at q 

public hearing on proposals of the 
Federal Trade Commission for trade. 
practice rules covering installment 4. 
nancing in the sale of automobiles. FTC 
announces that the hearing will be held 
at the Department of Commerce Audi- 
torium in Washington on February 9. 
Among those expected to attend are rep- 
resentatives of auto manufacturers and 
dealers, finance companies, banks and 
other groups. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as operator of a small 

chain of retail clothing stores, per. 
haps avoid compliance with the Taft. 
Hartley Act, even though you buy a 
large part of your goods for resale from 
out-of-State companies. The National 
Labor Relations Board rules in one case 
that a clothing-store chain of this kind 
is essentially local in character, and thus 
is not covered by the Taft-Hartley Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in figuring the net 

operating loss of your business for 
income tax purposes, fail to compute the 
loss on the basis of laws in effect during 
the taxable year when the loss was in- 
curred. The U.S. Supreme Court holds 
that a capital loss in 1941 could not be 
converted into a net-operating-loss de- 
duction in 1942, to take advantage of 
changes in tax laws in the latter year. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from the Eco- 

nomic Co-operation Administration 
about changes in its rules on industrial 
guarantees of foreign investments in 
Marshall Plan countries. Changes in these 
ECA rules deal with information that is 
required on applications for such guar- 
antees. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get a Government- 

backed loan on your 1949 crop of 
whet up until Jan. 31, 1950. The De- 
partment of Agriculture announces ex 
tension of the time during which Com- 
modity Credit Corp. loans and purchase 
agreements will be available to farmers 
on last year’s wheat crop. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect marketing quotas 

to be in effect for Burley tobacco 
for the three marketing years beginning 
Oct. 1, 1950. The Department of Agri- 
culture reports that in the recent referen- 
dum tobacco growers voted overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of marketing quotas as part 
of this price-support program. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 


court and administrative decisions 





YOU CANNOT, as a supplier of 

meat to the armed forces, expect to 
gll any Grade C beef to the Govern- 
ment. The Department of the Army, 
which buys meat for itself, the Navy, the 
Marine Corps and the Air Force, an- 
nounces that it is eliminating the pur- 
chase of Grade C beef and is buying only 
Grade B. It is explained, however, that 
this is not necessarily a permanent policy. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an employer, some- 

times collect damages from a union 
that puts work restrictions into effect 
in violation of its contract. A federal dis- 
trict court finds that a company is en- 
tiled to damages against a union because 
the union refused to allow more than 
eight men to work in a ship’s hold during 
the loading of certain cargo, in violation 
of the union’s contract. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, under a recent Tax 
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Court decision, be denied a depend- 
ency credit for your child merely be- 
cause the child has been made the bene- 
ficiary of a trust. The Tax Court overrules 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
and allows a mother to take an income 
tax deduction for a daughter whom she 
actually supported in her home. None of 
the income of the trust was used for the 
benefit of the child in the taxable year. 


*~ * * 


YOU CANNOT be required to pay 
overtime to an employe, under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, if he spends 
only a few minutes each week doing 
work covered by this law. A State court 
throws out overtime claims of one worker 
who spent only 25 minutes a week in a 
type of work that would bring him under 
coverage of the Wage-Hour law. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get information from re- 
gional offices of the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service about 
changes in rules on filing dispute no- 
tices under the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
agency announces amendments to its reg- 
ulations on notices that must be sub- 
mitted by parties desiring to terminate or 
change collective-bargaining contracts. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
tefer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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eautifully Designed 
for 


Graceful new design and real comfort are yours 
in Harter’s 1800 suite! These chairs add dis- 


beauty and deep-seated luxury to your 


office. Their very low price makes them today’s 
best buy in fine office furniture. 

You can’t help but relax in these chairs! 
Their special coil spring seat is topped with a 
thick layer of soft padding for deep and resil- 
ient support. Both seat and back are mounted 
on heavy gauge, solid steel pans which add ex- 
tra strength to the all-steel construction. You 
don’t have to worry about these chairs last- 
ing. They’re built to give you a business life- 
time of good service. 

The high quality and low cost of these fine 
chairs will delight you! Try them in your own 
office. Just ask your Harter dealer for a free 
10-day trial. Handy coupon below will bring 


name and address, as well as free lit- 


erature on the 1800 suite. 


HARTER CORPORATION, 

401 Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan 

Please send literature on the 1800 suite, and en- 
close the name and address of my Harter dealer. 





HARTER 


Name 
strurye Ges, MIiCn?GAN 

Address 
STEEL CHAIRS - POSTURE CHAIRS 
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“OLD FAITHFUL” 
Known to all Travelers 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 





On ANY trip...business or pleasure 
...carry with you the “Old Faithful” that 
every traveler knows... National City 
Bank Travelers Checks. Safe, Spendable 
everywhere...refunded if lost or stolen. 
In denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100. 
Cost 75¢ per $100. Buy them at your bank. 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 


—SS 






TRAVELERS CHECKS 
BACKED BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
. Finst cn World Wide Ba nking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














[t pays to 
do business 
in New York 


State! 


The largest, most diversified 
and most highly skilled labor 
force in America is concentrated 
in New York State... servicing 
90.3 per cent of the industries 
classified by the Federal Census, 
For complete details on New 
York State manpower and its 
enviable labor relations record, 
write to N. Y. State Dept. of 
Commerce, Room 239, 112 State 
Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 
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SIX STEELS POSE BEFORE 
SPECTROGRAPHIC CAMERA 


The six strips shown above may seem 
just a meaningless confusion of lines. 
But to the steel metallurgist trained 
in spectrographic analysis, strips such 
as these give an accurate picture of 
the composition of steel. 

When making a batch or “‘heat”’ of 
steel we take a sample of the molten 
metal from the furnace from time to 
time and test it to see that the various 
elements are present in the amounts 
called for. Making this test by the old- 
er, chemical method was a long-drawn- 
out procedure. But with the newer 
spectrographic method a complete an- 
alysis of a steel sample can be made by 
the technician in only a few minutes. 








To the non-technical that name 


“‘spectrographic analysis’ may sound 
pretty formidable. But the principle 
that underlies the method is as simple 
as ABC. It depends on the breaking 
up of light into its primary colors, the 


BETHLEHEM STEEL ~ 
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HIGH SPEED STEEL 





same principle that causes the rainbow. 
We send an electrical current be- 
tween two small samples of the steel, 
causing an arc. Light from the arc 
passes through the lens, then through 
two prisms. The prisms break up the 
light into its rainbow-like spectrum. 
The spectrum, which varies with even 
slight variations in the content of the 
steel, is photographed, the resulting 
picture taking the form of a series of 
irregularly-spaced vertical lines. 
Bethlehem pioneered in the practical 
application of spectrographic analysis 
to steelmaking. This method is now 
extensively used in our plants, helping 
us to make steel better and faster. 
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Trend of American Business 


















































24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Business activity is getting a strong underpinning at the present time. 

Steel operations continue to run above 90 per cent of capacity and high 
output is promised for the next several months. Output now tops 95 per cent. 

Construction industry is assured of high activity until midyear at least. 
That's promised by the high volume of contract awards in closing 1949 months. 

Automobile industry is moving toward another period of record production. 

These are three highly important industries. When activity in them is high, 
you can count on general business activity being at a high level, too. 











One axiom of business analysts is that there will not be a downturn in busi- 
ness conditions until there is a downturn in two of the three influential in- 
dustries--autos, steel, building. When all three are holding their own, or are 
in a rising trend, business guideposts point uniformly toward good times. 


Auto output is bounding back strongly after the steel strike and model 
change-overs. Some big manufacturers are scheduling six-day weeks. Independ- 
ents--those smaller than the Big Three--are all back in production at present. 

Competition has returned to the industry in a big way. Almost all firms are 
concentrating on lower-priced cars this year, trying to tap the big market. 

Automatic gears offer a major competitive appeal. Chevrolet is first in 
this field among low-priced cars. Ford and Studebaker will come in before long. 

Outlook for the motoring public is that it will be the best postwar year for 
buyers. They probably will be able to pick and choose their cars, not wait 
long for delivery. But signs point to a good year for producers, as well. 




















Dealer stocks of automobiles are below normal for this time of year. That 
is due to the reduced production of automobiles in the closing months of 1949. 

Full-scale production of automobiles for the January-April period will re- 
build dealer stocks for the heavy May-June selling period. Usually in those 
months sales of automobiles run above current production at the factory. 

















Ww. Dealer profits, however, are being squeezed a bit. Competition is forcing 
e- larger trade-in allowances, some concessions on cash sales, other markdowns. 

el, Used-car prices also are easing downward, approaching the relation to new- 
arc car prices that prevailed before the war. That's another sign of competition. 
gh There is a possibility that car sales will fall off during the second half 
he of the year. In that event, prices may be cut. Factories count on a big year. 
m. 

= Weak spot in the business picture is found in business investment plans. 

he Business investment in plant and equipment has been declining since the 
be fourth quarter of 1948. It's expected to continue to decline early in 1950. 


A downtrend in business investment through 1950 could produce a setback in 
the second half of the year, especially if building and autos slacken, too. 

Outlook, however, is for no more than a moderate downturn if one should 
occur. And chances are good that business investment may pick up later on. 

Industrial expansion is promising for the long trend. Steel industry is 
c preparing to expand in the East, apparently. U.S. Steel Corp. has purchased a 
large site near Philadelphia. New England wants a primary steel mill to supply 
metal industries in that area. Eastward expansion of the steel industry is 
Spurred by the development of iron ore in Labrador and in South America. 














(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Industrial expansion in the West promises to keep right on, too. 

Metal fabricators are increasing on the Pacific Coast, drawn to that area by 
the increased supply of steel made available through plants built in wartime. 

Copper and brass production on the West Coast also is increasing. That 
encourages the production of automobile parts. One large plane manufacturer is 
trying to interest automobile assembly plants in his industrial capacity. 

Outlook in the West is for more development of small industries, with 
occasional major developments to provide more electric power and raw materials. 
It's not only the West Coast States that are expanding. Mountain States, too, 
are bidding for new industries, advertising land, power and water resources. 











There are other signs that business investment may exceed expectations. 
Machine-tool orders are up substantially. That's a sign of plant improvement. 
Orders for locomotives are increasing and more freight-car orders are expected. 
Prices of industrial materials are steady, indicating a firm business demand. 














Consumer spending gives signs of increasing in the months just ahead. 
Furniture mart in Chicago drew a large attendance and got big sales. 
Household-appliance firms tell dealers to expect a 1950 business at least 
as good as 1949. They say the market for new products has scarcely been tapped. 
Retail trade, in general, promises to maintain a high volume at least 
through the disbursement of the 2.8 billions in insurance refunds to veterans. 
Business sentiment, in fact, is generally optimistic over the outlook 
through midyear. That's found among business firms sampled by the Commerce and 
Industry Association of New York, and among business economists consulted by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. Fears are far fewer than a year ago. 











Federal Reserve System gets the nod from a congressional group as the top 
policy agency when it comes to regulating the volume of money and credit. 
Treasury, interested in keeping interest rates down so as to lower cost of 
carrying the public debt, is suggested for a secondary role in this field. 
Congress is asked to affirm this policy by means of a joint resolution. 
These recommendations come from a House-Senate Subcommittee on Monetary, 
Credit and Fiscal Policies, headed by Senator Douglas of Illinois. The group 
says Federal Reserve opinion should prevail even if the Treasury might have to 
pay a little higher interest at times on the money it is required to borrow. 





This would mark quite a reversal in monetary policy, if adopted. Federal 
Reserve Board in recent years has been little more than an agency to assist the 
Treasury in maintaining an easy-money policy. Chances of a shift aren't good. 


Other recommendations of the Joint Subcommittee touch on these -points: 

Set_up a National Monetary and Credit Council. This would be a purely 
advisory group, including heads of all agencies dealing with money and credit. 

Make all banks subject to reserve requirements fixed by Federal Reserve. 

Reduce the Federal Reserve Board from seven to five members and raise their 
Salaries to Cabinet level. That's where such salaries used to be. 

The group also urges increasing the amount of bank deposits covered by 
insurance. A bill already is pending to increase coverage to $10,000 and to 
allow rebates to banks of 60 per cent of insurance premiums. This measure has 
the backing of all federal banking agencies. It appears sure to be adopted. 





A balanced budget, year after year, is viewed coldly by the subcommittee. 
The group urges instead a surplus in good times, a deficit in hard times. It's 
the theory that Government operations should run counter to the business cycle. 
Gold-standard return, allowing people to hold gold, gets no support. 
Silver purchases by the Treasury would be stopped under another proposal. 
What the group wants is a flexible money policy to aid business stability. 
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Nowhere else in the world 
isso much farm machinery produced 






Chicago and 
Northern Illinois 


a it required 57 man-hours of 
labor to grow and harvest an acre of 
wheat yielding 20 bushels. Today, techno- 
logical advances make it possible to produce 
an acre of 20-bushel wheat with less than four 
man-hours of labor. This agricultural progress enables the 
American farmer to produce 400 times as much food as he 
eats. The rapidly increasing mechanization of U. S. farms has 
brought this about. And here, in the nation’s breadbasket, is 
the area which leads the world in production of farm machinery 
and equipment. 
























In 1948, in Illinois alone, 190 manufacturers produced farm 
implements and parts worth $484,413,766. Half of these 
manufacturers are located in Chicago and Northern 
Illinois. Here, unparalleled transportation facilities 
give them proximity to raw materials and an un- 
limited world market. Here, too, skilled labor is 
easily obtained, and research to increase each man- 
ufacturer’s know-how is readily available. 


The facilities of the Chicago area, which are 
so advantageous to manufacturers of farm 
machinery, can be assets 
to your business, too, and 
are worth your investiga- 
tion. Factual information 
on the multitude of assets, 
as applied to your specific 
business, is available on re- 
quest, without charge. Your 
equests are handled confiden- 
tially, of course. A letter to us 
describing your requirements 
will receive prompt attention. 


Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States + World Air- 
port « Inland Waterways « Geographical Center of U. S. Population + Great Financial Center + The “Great Central Market” 
Food Producing and Processing Center « Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing « Good Labor Relations Record « 2,500,000 
Kilowatts of Power « Tremendous Coal Reserves + Good Government * Good Living + Good Services for Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY e¢ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY ¢ ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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37 BILLIONS IN, 42 OUT, SO— 


Next Deficit Could Beat ‘50’s Peacetime Mark 


Balanced budget is not in sight. 
Congress won't make much of a 
dent in the 42.4 billion dollars 
President Truman asks. 

On paper, the deficit is 5.1 bil- 
lions. Actually, it may rise above 
6 billions if Congress goes 
through with mild tax cuts. 

Federal taxes now take $1 out 
of every $6 Americans earn. But 
the Government still can’t make 
ends meet. 


To pay the Government’s bills for 
the year beginning next July 1, Presi- 
dent Truman wants Congress to let 
him have 42.4 billion dollars. Chances 
are that he will get it. If so, the Gov- 
ernment will live at least 5.1 billion 
dollars beyond its income. 

At that, Mr. Truman finds the budget 
outlook for the new fiscal year a little 
brighter than for the current year. He 
figures the Government will go in the 
hole this year, which ends next June 30, 
by 5.5 billion dollars, a peacetime record. 

Government finances have reached 
such levels that most people, including 
many members of Congress, can’t really 
comprehend where all the money comes 
from and where it goes. The Treasury 
collects more tax money in a single year 
now than it collected in all the first eight 
years of the New Deal combined, yet the 
budget still will not balance. 

For this year, the fiscal year 1950, 
Mr. Truman makes this budget forecast: 

Income: 37.8 billion dollars. 

Outgo: 43.3 billion dollars. 

Deficit: 5.5 billion dollars. 

For next year, fiscal 1951: 

Income: 37.3 billion dollars. 

Outgo: 42.4 billion dollars. 

Deficit: 5.1 billion dollars. 

These figures make no allowance for 
tax cuts. Actually, Congress may write off 
as much as a billion dollars in revenue in 
fiscal 1951 by cutting excises and making 
a few other tax changes. The 1951 deficit 
then could pass 6 billions. 

Flow of dollars into and out of the 
U.S. Treasury, as contemplated by Mr. 
Truman’s budget for fiscal 1951, the year 
that begins next July 1, is shown by the 
chart opposite. A study of these detailed 


56 


figures will help to get the Government’s 
huge financing operations into perspec- 
tive. 

Where the money comes from 
tells the taypayer’s side of this financing 
story. These figures, taken from the offi- 
cial budget, assume no changes in tax 
laws. 

Individuals, in direct taxes, are ex- 
pected to pay 17.3 billion dollars to the 
Treasury in the year beginning July 1. 
Of that, 700 millions is to come from 
estate and gift taxes, all the remainder 
from income taxes. Before the war, in- 
dividuals paid less than a billion dollars 
in income taxes, 

Corporations, in taxes on profits, are 
down for 10.1 billions in fiscal 1951. 
They are paying more than that in the 
present fiscal year, because taxes are 
based, in part, on record profits of calen- 
dar 1948. Corporations used to pay 
about 1.1 billion dollars a year before the 
war. 

Excises are expected to produce 7.6 
billion dollars in fiscal 1951. This esti- 
mate probably is too high, because Con- 
gress plans to cut rates on about 15 ex- 
cise items. 

Customs and other taxes are to pro- 
duce, in budget revenue, an estimated 
1.2 billion dollars. Social-insurance pro- 
grams are supported by special pay-roll 
taxes, which do not show up in the 
budget. 

Other receipts—including proceeds of 
surplus-property sales, fines, rents, fees 
of various kinds—are placed at 1.1 bil- 
lions. Income here is declining, because 
sales of surplus war property are almost 
over. 

All this adds up to 37.3 billion dollars 
in revenue, just a little less than in the 
current fiscal year. Principal drop is in 
corporate taxes. Federal revenue in fiscal 
1951 is expected to be 9 billion dollars 
below the 1945 peak. In that fiscal year, 
the wartime excess-profits tax alone pro- 
duced 10 billions. 

Where the money goes also should 
be studied carefully. This is the part of 
the story that shows why the Govern- 
ment, even though it taxes away $1 out 
of every $6 earned in this country, still 
fails to make ends meet. 

Defense is scheduled to cost 13.6 
billion dollars, 32 per cent of the total 
budget for the new fiscal year. That is a 
little higher than this year’s defense costs, 
mainly because the Government will be 
paying bills for new equipment already 


authorized. Drastic cuts are not to be 
expected in this field. 

Aid to veterans, at 6.1 billions, is the 
second costliest activity of the Govem. 
ment. This figure is 800 millions below 
this year’s expected outlays for veterans, 
The 1951 estimate may turn out to be too 
low. These figures do not include 28 
billions that veterans are about to receive 
in insurance refunds, as the insurance pro- 
gram is handled outside the budget. 

Interest on the public debt is down 
for 5.6 billion dollars. That is nearly as 
much as it cost to run the whole Gover- 
ment in the first full year of the New 
Deal. Interest costs probably will rise in 
years ahead. 

Foreign aid is budgeted for 4.7 bil- 
lion dollars, a drop of 1.3 billions below 
current year costs. This is true even 
though outlays for military aid are ex- 
pected to rise from 160 to 645 millions, 
Congress may cut foreign costs below the 
budgeted amount. 

Here are four items of spending that 
add up to almost 30 billion dollars in the 
coming fiscal year. They account for 70 
per cent of the budget. Five years ago, 
some authorities thought the whole post- 
war Government ecould- operate on 25 
billion dollars a year or less. 

Social programs, as shown in the 
budget, are to cost 2.7 billion dollars, 
against 2.3 billion this fiscal year. Prin- 
cipal increase is for Mr. Truman’s pro- 
posal to expand aid programs to cover all 
needy persons. Congress may not approve 
this new relief program. Social insurance 
is not covered by these budget figures. 

Natural-resources development is 
down for 2.2 billions, against 1.8 billions 
this fiscal year. Mr. Truman asks more 
money for atomic research, flood control, 
reclamation and public power. There are 
widespread demands to cut these costs, 
but public work: are popular in an elec- 
tion year. 

Aid to farmers is estimated at 2.2 
billions, nearly 500 millions below the 
current year. Mr. Truman counts on 
smaller plantings to keep farm prices up, 
and thus reduce the cost of Government 
price supports. Actually, nobody can fore- 
tell what the support programs will cost. 

Roads and other transportation and 
communications costs are placed at 1.7 
billion dollars, a little below this year. 
Mr. Truman’s budget assumes that Con- 
gress will raise postal rates enough to 
make up 395 million dollars of the postal 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Finance Week 


The President’s Budget Billions 


(Estimates for year starting July 1, 1950) 











WHERE MR. TRUMAN SEES THE MONEY COMING FROM 


a &: hU©lhlUk lt 


DIRECT TAXES MISCELLANEOUS DIRECT TAXES CUSTOMS AND EXCISE TAXES 
ON CORPORATIONS RECEIPTS ON INDIVIDUALS OTHER TAXES $7.6 
$10.1 $1.1 $17.3 $1.2 Billion 
Billion Billion 


Billion Billion 




































RECEIPTS 
NEW TAXES & 
oi er 
BILLION Y $5.1 
Billion 
RESERVE FOR EDUCATION 
CONTINGENCIES ine 
$200 
Million EXPENDITURES 4 $400 
ay $ 49 4 Million 
: HOUSING AND 
BILLION COMMUNITY 
FINANCE, DEVELOPMENT 
CMOUSTRY ‘pate 2:3 
$200 a Ue te- tet Billion 
a 
So 
war —=—@. $1.7 
$200 Billion 
Million NATURAL 
RESOURCES 
GENERAL $2.2 
GOVERNMENT Billion 
$1.3 = 
Billion au INTERNATIONAL 
$4.7 
Billion 
SOCIAL WELFARE, r 
AGRICULTURE HEALTH AND VETERANS’ NATIONAL INTEREST 
a Billion Billion $13.6 Billion 
HOW MR. TRUMAN SEES THE MONEY BEING SPENT 











Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 





Statement of Condition, December 31, 1949 





RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks... . 


Other Bonds and Securities. . . 


Loans and Discounts......... 


Banking Tiouse ............. 


LIABILITIES 
Aeon Serer Aare 


Reserve for Contingencies.... 


NS EOS SE eer area 


Te ae a ae Ce 
Undivided Profits ........... 
United States G bli 





Member Federai Deposit 








United States Government Obligations... . 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances...... 
Income Accrued but Not Collected....... 


ee EE EE OE ere 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses. . 


Income Collected but Not Earned......... 


te asia a $ 671,839,584.51 
1,394,028,594.11 
100,843,486.84 
361,653,124.16 
4,800,000.00 
2,434,750.51 
7,906,851.27 
9,600,000.00 


$ 2,553,106,391.40 











. $2,348,174,295.69 
2,434,750.51 
8,123,849.54 

18,106,473.71 
376,569.89 
60,000,000.00 
100,000,000.00 
15,890,452.06 


$ 2,553,106,391.40 











g carried at $255,416,479.62 are pledged to secure public 
and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Insurance Corporation 
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Secure your transportation and reserva- 
tions before you leave and right from 
the British port of entry save up to 40% 
on ordinary fares for individual tours. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS FACILITIES 
ARE COMPREHENSIVE— 

® Rail transportation covering the 
British Isles 

Attractive rail, motor coach and 
steamer tours also conducted Motoft 
Coach Tours of London 

Cross channel services to Ireland and 
the Continent 

47 Hotels operated by The Hotels 
Executive, British Transport 

British European Airways Corp. routes 
in the British Isles. 


ADVANCE RESERVATIONS FOR 
ALL SERVICES 

e@e 
1950—HOLY YEAR . . . BRITISH RAIL. 
WAYS—THE PREMIER LINK TO THE CON- 
TINENT ... Include a visit to the famous 
shrines of Britain and Ireland. 

e@e 
CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
OR ANY BRITISH RAILWAYS OFFICE 


za 











































For British Isles Travel Literature with color 
map, write Dept.36 at any of these offices: 
"@ NEW YORK 20, N. Y., 9 Rockefeller Pi. 
© CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 So. LaSalle Street 
@ LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. 6th St. 
© TORONTO, ONTARIO, 69 Yonge St. 














CHRYSLER Aictémp 


Air (onditioning ....good 
for business. good for you 


Chrysler Airtemp 


AIR CONDITIONING + HEATING » REFRIGERATION 


Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
In Canada: Therm-O-Rite Products Ltd., Toronto 
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deficit. Such a rise, actually, is doubtful, 

Housing costs are expected to rise tp 
1.3 billions. Of this, nearly a billion do}. 
lars is budgeted for Government pw. 
chases of insured and guaranteed mor. 
gages. This is money that, presumably. 
will come back in years ahead. Few ey. 
pect any major cuts here. 

Education and research are in the 
budget for 400 million dollars, of which 
320 million is for Mr. Truman’s program 
to aid the States in supporting schools. 
Congress may turn down that program, 

Labor programs are estimated to cost 
200 millions, about the same as in the 
current fiscal year. 

Business programs — including rent 
control, the antimonopoly drive and loans 
to business—also are budgeted for 200 
millions. Big item here is 155 million 
dollars for business loans by the Recon. 
struction Finance Corp. 

General government is down for 13 
billions, a moderate rise. This figure cov- 
ers a variety of costs, such as the expenses 
of Congress, the courts, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and various other 
Treasury agencies, and procurement and 
housekeeping activities. In addition, the 
budget sets up a fund of 200 million dol- 
lars for contingencies—additional needs 
that may arise during the year. 

All this offers some idea of what the 
Government is up against, now that it is 
trying, all at once, to pay bills arising out 
of war, rearming against the possibility 
of another war, pouring out money to 
help the world, and promising a better 
life to millions at home. 

In the end, after Congress debates 
the issue of economy for months, Mr. 
Truman is likely to get about as much to 
spend as he asks for. Some spending 
items probably will be trimmed. Others 
may cost more than Mr. Truman now 
estimates. On balance, expenses are not 
likely to be much, if any, below the 42.4 
billion dollars shown in the new budget. 

By mid-1951, the public debt probably 
will be around 264 billion dollars. The 
amount will have risen by 11 billion in 
two years. This rise in debt will have 
come at a time when Congress had ex 
pected to be paying off debt at a rate 
of at least 2.5 billion dollars a year. 

At one time, early in 1946, the debt 
reached 279 billion dollars, but the 
Treasury had enough cash on hand « 
that time so that the debt could have 
been reduced to 253 billions. 

When the debt reaches 264 billions in 
mid-1951, the Treasury will not have 
enough cash on hand to reduce it below 
260 billions. If the cash balance is taken 
into account, the debt position of the 
Treasury at the end of fiscal 1951 will 
be the worst ever. The taxpayer can find 
little comfort in the postwar financial 
record of the Government. 
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Plus and Minus 





INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Production is continuing to recover 
as building activity and Govern- 
ment spending climb to record 
levels. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
97.2 per cent of capacity in the 
week ended January 14, compared 
with 96.1 the previous week. 

Factory output rose to 184.7 on the 
indicator below in the week ended 
January 7 from 182.9. The rate was 
the best since September. 

Auto output, at 112,346 cars in the 
period from January 3 to 6, was at 
a higher daily rate than in August, 
when a monthly record was set. 

The stock market, meanwhile, re- 
acted sharply following its steady 
rise since last June. On January 12 
prices fell to 197.93 on the Dow- 
Jones industrial average, compared 
with a 1950 high of 201.98 and a 
1949 low of 161.60. 

Construction activity was at a record 
rate of 21 billion dollars per year 
in December. 

Dwelling units started in December, 
despite a seasonal decline to 79,000, 
were 50 per cent more than in 
December, 1948. That brought 
total starts for 1949 to 1,019,000, 
an all-time record. The large total 
of starts late in 1949 assures that a 
large amount of home building will 
be in progress in the first half of 
this year. 

Apartment building is still gaining. 
Thirty per cent of all dwelling units 
started in the fourth quarter of 
1949 under inspection of the Fed- 
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eral Housing Administration were 
of rental type. A year earlier rental 
units made up about 20 per cent. 

Public housing accounted for 35,000 
units in 1949, against 17,800 in 
1948. Officials estimate that from 
60,000 to 80,000 public-housing 
units will be started in 1950. 

Cash operations of the Government, 
shown in the top chart, are helping 
to keep business activity at a high 
and stable level. 

Cash outgo is officially estimated at 
46.5 billions dollars in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1950, up 6 billions 
from the preceding year and 10 bil- 


lions from the year ended June 30, 
1948. Outgo for the year ending 
June 30, 1951, is estimated at 45.8 
billions. 

Cash income, at 41.7 billions in the 
year ending June 30,1950, is about 
the same as in the previous year but 
nearly 4 billions less than in the 
year ended June 30, 1948. Income 
is estimated at 43.1 billions for the 
year ending June 30, 1951. 

A cash deficit, estimated at 4.9 bil- 
lions for the year ending June 30, 
1950, and 2.7 billions for the year 
ending June 30, 1951, has replaced 
the cash surplus of 8.9 billions in 
the year ended June 30, 1948. 

The U.S. money supply, now near 
the record total of 169.2 billion dol- 
lars set in December, 1948, is no 
longer prevented from growing by 
a net inflow of cash to the Govern- 
ment. The money supply now is 
free to grow if bank loans expand. 

Personal incomes, at a rate of 209.7 
billion dollars per year in Novem- 
ber, were only 2.2 billions below 
1948. Since 1948, Government pay 
rolls have risen 2.8 billions and 
Government benefit payments 1.1 
billions. Government aids to farmers 
are cushioning the drop in farm in- 
comes. 

Government spending, after its 
rapid rise of the last two years, is 
to level off in the next fiscal year, 
if official estimates are realized. In 
that case, changes in the rate of 
private spending will shape the 
trend of business activity. 
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SAN JACINTO ORDNANCE WORKS 
Houston, Texas 
This Anhydrous Ammonia Plant 
is now in operation. Facilities 
newly completed. Capacity per 
month: 2,100 tons of anhydrous 
ammonia. 

District Engineer, Galveston District 








JOLIET ARSENAL 
Joliet, Illinois 
Solution Plant — Capacity per 
month: 28,000 tons of ammo- 
nium nitrate solution as 100% 
ammonium nitrate in the form 
of 82% to 83% solution. Nitric 
acid facilities for this production 
are also available. 

District Engineer, Chicago District 


SOLUTION 








MORGANTOWN ORDNANCE WORKS 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


Ammonia and Methanol Plant — 
Plant currently in ammonia pro- 
duction only. Capacity per month: 
18,700 tons of anhydrous ammonia, 
or 4,000,000 gallons of refined 
methanol plus 5,000 tons of an- 
hydrous ammonia. 

erionine Covey 3 per month: 4,000,- 

000 Ibs. + F eby de—Capacity per 
month: 5,200,000 Ibs. Coke ovens not 
available. 


District Engineer, Louisville District 
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INDIANA ARSENAL 
Charlestown, Indiana 


Solution Plant — Capacity per 
month: 20,000 tons of ammo- 
nium nitrate solution as 100% 
ammonium nitrate in the form 
of 82% to 83% solution. Nitric 
acid facilities for this production 
are also available. 
District Engineer, Chicago District 








GRAINING PLANTS 


RAVENNA ARSENAL 
Apco, Ohio 


Capacity per month: 23,000 tons 
of grained ammonium nitrate. 


District Engineer 
Louisville District 


& 
IOWA ORDNANCE PLANT 
Burlington, lowa 
Capacity per month: 14,000 tons 
of grained ammonium nitrate. 
Division Engineer 
Missouri River Division 
e 
NEBRASKA ORDNANCE PLANT 
Mead, Nebraska 
Capacity per month: 25,000 tons 
of grained ammonium nitrate. 
Division Engineer 
Missouri River Division 


All leases will be consummated through competitive bids. Sealed bids for the lease of these 
facilities will be received at the office of the Division or District Engineer having jurisdic- 
tion. Detailed information, arrangements for inspections and bid forms may be obtained 
from the Real Estate Division of Wy Yip or District in which each plant is located. 


“lL slislZ 


This Anhydrous Ammonia Plant, 
capacity 6000 tons per month, con- 
stitutes a part of the National Indus- 
trial Reserve and has been desig- 
nated for disposal subject to the 
National Security Clause. 

All facilities, equipment and ma- 
chinery are in excellent condition. 
The plant is currently being oper- 
ated by the Solvay Process Division 


LMM, 


OR SALE 


fO RIVER ORDNANCE WORKS, HENDERSON, KY. 


WN 


of Allied Chemical and Dye. 

This plant is offered for sale under 
the provisions of Public Law 152— 
81st Congress, and is subject to pri- 
orities to other Federal Agencies. 

Sale will be consummated through 
competitive bids. Sealed bids for the 
purchase of this facility will be re- 
ceived at the office of: District Engi- 
neer, Louisville District. 


sll 


MISSOURI RIVER DIVISION 
Corps of Engineers 
Farm Credit Bidg 
Omaha 1, Nebraska 


e 
GALVESTON DISTRICT 
Corps of Engineers 
606 Santa Fe Bidg. 
Galveston, Texas 


e 
CHICAGO DISTRICT 
Corps of Engineers 
520 Merchandise Mart Bidg. 
Chicago 54, Illinois 
. 
LOUISVILLE DISTRICT 
Corps of Engineers 
830 W. Broadway 
Louisville 1, Kentucky 
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LONDON....PARIS....BONN....COLOMBO.... 








>> Western Europeans are uneasy as the U.S. Congress prepares to hash over the 
Marshall Plan again. U.S. election year, faltering of the bipartisan approach 
to foreign policy, economy talk, all have European capitals worrying. 

The most aid the Marshall Plan countries as a group can expect for the year 
starting July 1 is three quarters of what they are now getting. 

That would be bad enough (See page 18). But the cut may be larger. Some- 
thing in the U.S. budget has to give way. Marshall Plan aid looks vulnerable 
in an election year. Cutting it would affect few votes. 

Paul Hoffman, Economic Co-operation Administrator, has quite a selling 
job to do on Congress to prevent deep slashes in Marshall Plan funds. Europeans 
realize that. Many U.S. Senators and Representatives last summer saw that 
Western Europe was pretty proSperous and well fed. Most countries are well 
above prewar levels of production. Surpluses--as in steel--are even beginning 


to develop. Communism no longer seems much of a threat. 
Mr. Hoffman's goals now shift from production recovery in West Europe to 


trade recovery, smoothing of money troubles, incentives for European exporters. 
This new basis of the Marshall Plan will be harder to sell Congress. It's 

one thing to talk about getting wheels turning again in Europe. It's another 

to talk about measures deSigned to increase competition for U.S. manufacturers. 
So the Marshall Plan countries are keeping their fingers crossed. 

















>> ECA wants to show Congress some fast results along the lines of doctoring 
money troubles and tearing down trade barriers in Western Europe. 

A clearing union for Western Europe is to be set up in the spring, if ECA 
has its way. This would be a clearinghouse for trade debts and a device for 
making Western European currencies convertible one into another. 

Restrictions on imports between West European countries will be virtually 
eliminated by the year end, ECA hopes. A Start has already been made on this. 

Agreements to do these things are wanted in the next month or two. 

ECA objective is nothing less than an entirely new system of trading. 

European objection based on tradition, national interests and the like: 
apparently are to be brushed aside. There are many doubts in Europe about how 
these ECA plans will work out. Especially is this true now, when-- 














>> In Western Germany, ECA plans for freer trade are already backfiring..... 
Western Germany is being flooded with goods from neighboring Marshall Plan 
countries. So much so that paying the bills is draining Germany of foreign- 
exchange holdings. So Bonn threatens to put import curbs back on. 





(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


Here's the way this has happened: 

ECA last autumn asked for an easing of curbs on imports among Marshall Plan 
countries. Western Germany immediately relaxed curbs on neighbors' goods. But 
very few of the other countries reciprocated. 

Immediate result was a huge inflow of goods to the luxury=-starved German 
market. Vegetables, chocolate, coffee, oysters, liquors, furs, textiles. 

Chief sources have been the Netherlands, Britain, Switzerland. 

Meanwhile, German exports showed no such jump. France, Britain, Italy, 1 
other countries fear German competition, prefer to limit imports from there. 

Favorable trade balance the Germans had with the rest of the Marshall Plan 
countries from January through September suddenly turned into a deficit. It 
reached pretty large proportions in November and December. 

Upshot_ is that Germans are running low on means of payment. 

To help Germany, the ECA may have to crack a few heads..... 

ECA will probably force Britain, France and the other hangers-back to 
admit more German goods. Alternative will be smaller allocations of Marshall 
Plan aid to those countries. Such tactics have a way of getting things moving 

Backsliding on the ECA program to liberalize trade within Western Europe 
comes at a particularly bad time. The ECA is trying to show the U.S. Congress 
that the Marshall Plan countries are moving toward freer trade. 


i 
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>> Britain's creditors are getting set for some bad newSeeecee peat: 

Repayments on British debts to sterling-area countries are to Slow down. 

These debts are in the form of balances buiit up in London during the war 
by India, Ireland, Egypt, Australia, and others for aid given to Britain. 

These sterling balances amount to about 9 billion dollars. 

Releases against them allow much of the sterling area to import British 
goods freely and meet many needs, without surrendering cash. Naturally, British 
goods have been preferred imports at almost any price. 

But, from the British standpoint, exports bought in this way bring no 
return in the form of either goods or cash. 

These releases have been generous. In 1949, for example, they covered 
about 15 per cent of Britain's total exports. That's as big a share of exports 




















as has recently been going to dollar markets. This 1 
what 

>> British exports to dollar markets must be increased. To build them up, famil: 

fewer goods can be exported to pay off sterling debts. Repayment rate will event: 

have to be cut down. This is Britain's reluctant decision. And t 

British exporters won't like this decision. It's much easier to sell at bette: 

lush profits in protected markets than in the highly competitive U.S. market. B 
Britain's creditors will find an important asset pretty well frozen. India, Rie 

for example, has been depending heavily on London withdrawals. So has Egypt. grade 

The U.S., as a result, will find several of these creditor countries perfo 

clamoring for loans from the Export-Import Bank. The International Monetary 

Fund and the World Bank may well see business pick up in the sterling area. : 
asa 


To the extent dollars are made available, American exporters will find 
selling in these markets easier than before. British goods won't pre-empt them. 

This British decision is a victory for Washington. The U.S. has been prod- 
Ging Britain toward it for four years. It will help plug a big drain on 
Britain's resources and make her export effort earn more cash. 
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We have a new one almost every year 


This is one way to raise a large family. And that’s just 
what Armco is doing. For additions to its fast-growing 
family of special-purpose steels are almost annual 

events in the Armco Research Laboratories. 

And these improved steels enable manufacturers to build 
better value into the products they make. 


Back in 1903 Armco developed special steels for 
more efficient electrical equipment. Manv new electrical 
grades followed to contribute to the quality and 
performance of radio, television and household appliances. 


The next “blessed event” was a special kind of iron 
as a base for a more dependable porcelain enamel finish on 


kitchen ranges, tabletops and many other products. 
And there are Zinccrip, PAINTGRIP, ALUMINIZED, and a 
wide variety of stainless steels which help manu- 
facturers make superior products for home and industry. 
For more than 36 years Armco advertising 
messages have been reaching the general public and 
manufacturing and distributing channels, 
explaining how special-purpose steels add value and 
customer satisfaction to all kinds of products. 
Many product manufacturers have found that 
the well-known Armco trademark gives them an extra 
sales feature worth promoting. 





— / 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \ MCC 


HEADQUARTERS AT MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM 


COAST TO COAST °* 





THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 
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Truman-MacArthur Rift . . . Sam Rayburn’s Rise 
In Top Council . . . U.S.-British Deal to Aid Franco? 


A deal is shaping through which 
Britain will go along with U.S. in 
restoring Franco Spain to full diplo- 
matic standing in Europe, while the 
United States extends diplomatic 
recognition to the new Communist 
regime in China. Frarnco’s trouble is 
that he’ll be accepted in good stand- 
ing about the time that the United 
States is tightening up on the sup- 
ply of dollars being passed around 
among friends. 


Kk Ket 


George C. Marshall, former Secre- 
tary of State and wartime Staff Chief 
of the Army, did not share the enthu- 
siasm of some present U.S. military 
commanders for an effort to save 
Formosa for Chiang Kai-shek. Gen- 
eral Marshall in 1946 thought he had 
much of China saved for Chiang, but 
the Generalissimo believed he could 
do better, and now he is down to his 
last island. 


xR 


China’s Chiang Kai-shek counted 
upon the influence of officials highly 
placed in the U. S. Government to get 
him the aid he needed to bolster For- 
mosa, but they did not come through. 
Rich Chinese officials had paid high 
fees for legal counsel to lawyers with 
powerful connections politically and 
had counted on more reward than 
they are getting. 


x* * 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur is secure in 
his job as Supreme Commander in 
Japan but is very much out of favor 
with President Truman. General 
MacArthur needled the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to favor a U.S. military mis- 
sion to advise on defense of Formosa 
after it was clear that the top de- 
cision was against such a mission. 


x k * 


President Truman is disturbed by 
reports that the Administration really 
would like to see Senator Robert Taft 
re-elected in Ohio this year. The 
idea is that the Ohio Senator then 
would probably become the Repub- 
lican nominee in 1952 and would be 
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easier to defeat than Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower or some other nominee. 


xk & * 


White House aides are among those 
who talk of a Truman-vs.-Taft race in 
1952 as the one the President prefers. 


xk * * 


General Eisenhower was a bit sur- 
prised when Defense Secretary John- 
son let the General take responsibility 
for sharp cuts in budgeted funds for 
the U.S. Marine Corps and a cutoff 
of Navy funds for shipbuilding. He is 
learning gradually that he is in pretty 
fast political company when he takes 
on little chores in Washington. 


x ie 


John Steelman, Assistant to the Pres- 
ident and special adviser on labor 
matters, is surprised at the trouble 
involved in getting John L. Lewis 
what he wants in coal. John Lewis 
had come to depend on the White 
House to help find weak spots in em- 
ployer ranks. This winter the weak 
spots were a long time showing up. 


x *® & 


Sam Rayburn, House Speaker, and 
not Senator Scott Lucas, Majority 
Leader of the Senate, is tending more 
and more to represent the President 
in his dealings with Congress. Mr. 
Truman, more than ever, is taking 
advice from Speaker Rayburn in 
shaping his congressional relations. 


x * *& 


President Truman has been advised 
by legal experts that, without an 
amendment to the Constitution, he 
has no authority to veto individual 
spending items in appropriation bills. 
This is causing him to balk at the 
idea of Congress’s making all appro- 
priations in a single bill, which he 
would have to accept or reject in toto. 


x kk 


Democrats in Congress are reporting 
a very favorable public response to 
the Truman idea of $1,000 more for 
everybody by 1955 and a $12,000 av- 
erage income by the year 2000. 


Leon Keyserling, Acting Chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, would find his ears burning 
if he could hear what some of his top- 
ranking colleagues are saying about 
him for inducing the President to 
glance ahead from 5 to 50 years to 
foresee gains suggesting the millen- 
nium. The general theme is that Mr 
Keyserling sang a political tune that 
may be a hit with voters in 1950, or 
even 1952, but won't alter greatly the 
harsh economic facts of life. 


x k *& 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, is 
ready to favor the idea of allowing 
for faster depreciation of new plant 
and equipment, and the idea of some 
relief from double taxation of corpo- 
rate income, if Congress will find 
some way to replace a good part 
of the revenue loss that would re- 
sult. The Treasury’s main preoccu- 
pation is to find dollars with which 
to pay bills. 


x kk 


Charles Brannan, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, is not happy with his job of 
trying to hold up farm prices in the 
face of rising surpluses. He still is 
convinced that Congress will have 
to come around to the idea of letting 
prices decline, to increase consump- 
tion, while bolstering farm income 
with checks. 
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Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, appears to figure 
that he has the Navy’s admirals pret- 
ty well whipped into line with the of- 
ficial idea of de-emphasizing the Pa- 
cific and centering U.S. power and 

influence in Europe. 
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Representative Carl Vinson, Chait- 
man of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee of the House, plans to avoid a new 
inquiry that might stir up the ani- 
mals in the row of Air Force and 
Army with the Navy. Chairman Vin- 
son doesn’t want to encourage pub- | 
lic airing of an armed-forces squab- 
ble during an election year. 
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Dollar for Dollar 
you cant beat the new Pay MV4 A EE | q 
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Lverything it Lakes to Make You Happy! 





Only Car in the World with 
Silver Streak Styling 
® 
Ameriea’s Lowest-Priced Straight Eight 
ra 
Lowest-Priced Car with 
GM Hydra-Matie Drive 
s 
Thrilling. Power-Packed Performance 
—Choice of Six or Eight 
+ 


World Renowned Road Reeord for 
Economy and Long Life 


Everybody who has seen the new Silver Streak Pontiac is im- 
pressed by the dollar for dollar value this wonderful car offers. 
It’s big news when a car as beautiful, as sparkling a performer 
and as dependable and economical as Pontiac costs so very 
little. For here is America’s lowest-priced straight eight. Here is 
the lowest-priced car with Hydra-Matic Drive—now even lower 
priced than ever! 

If you haven’t seen the new Pontiac vet, do so soon—it has 
everything to make you happy. at a pri-* ay new car buyer can 
easily afford. Dollar for dollar you just can’t beat a new Pontiac! 





PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION of 





GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 








Sheer beauty afloat! New Chris-Craft 48-ft. Catalina. Twin or triple 


engines, speeds to 26 m.p.h. Sleeps 5 couples. Two toilets. Inside 
companionway from deckhouse to bridge. Dual controls optional 


Follow the sea and love it 


Command a New 1990 Chris- Catt! 


OE 


Complete fleet of beautiful Chris-Craft Cruisers in 24, 26, 28, 30, 
$2, 33, 34, 36, 41, 46 and 48-ft. lengths. Shown is the popular 
new 33-ft. De Luxe Enclosed for 1950. Spacious deckhouse, semi- 
sheltered aft cockpit, galley and toilet forward, sleeps 4. Buy NOW! 


1950 custom-styled 18-ft. Riviera. Runabout at prices to please. 
Two-tone natural mahogany finish, deep maroon upholstered seats. 
Available in 16, 18 and 20-ft. lengths, speeds to 40 m.p.h. Also new 17 
and 19-ft. Runabouts for 1950, Ask your Chris-Craft Dealer . . . today! 


For 1950, new Chris- 

Craft 10h.p. Outboard 

Motor having the same 

characteristics which 

have made Chris-Craft 

53 h.p. Outboard Mo- 
You can't buy a better marine tors so outstanding. 
engine than Chris-Craft—60 Now, for every out- 
thru 160 h.p., marine engi- board motor need, buy 
neered throughout, reduction a Chris-Craft Out- 
drives, opposite rotation. board Motor. 


7 
extra. In the foreground is the new Chris-Craft 20-ft. Riviera Run- 
about. Also available for 1950, new 52 and 62-ft. Motor Yachts. 
See your friendly Chris-Craft Dealer today for complete cata, 


Two beauties! Top, new 28-ft. Super De Luxé Enclosed Cruiser— 
sleeps 4 in 2 staterooms, full headroom toilet, single or twin engines, 
speeds to.37 m.p.h. Foreground, versatile 22-ft. Sportsman for 1950 
with speeds to 36 m.p.h. Also new 17, 18 and 25-ft. Sportsmen. 


Chris-Craft 32-ft. Super De Luxe Enclosed Cruiser for 1950. Large 
cockpit aft, spacious cabin, private stateroom forward. Complete 
galley and toilet. Sport windshield, dual controls optional extras. 
Also, Express Cruisers from 21 to 40 ft., speeds to 33 m.p.h. 


See your friendly Chris-Craft Dealer. Buy NOW! 


Chris xt 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICH. 


MOTOR BOATS @ MARINE ENGINES @ OUTBOARD MOTORS 


WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 





